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GUIDED BUYING, a complete service 


to stimulate sales for your brand...in 


MeCalls 
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I through 
EDITORIAL 
CONDITIONING 


MeCall’s every month stimulates 
its more than 4,000,000 families 
to want what’s new and best in 
the fields of food, fashion, fur- 
nishings, home appliances, 


health and beauty. 


2 through 
HIGH ADVERTISING 
EXPOSURE 


Because of McCall’s balanced 
make-up, its better than 4,000,- 
000 families have a better op- 
portunity to select the particular 
brand of product or merchan- 
dise they want. 


oy through 
LOCAL LEVEL 
PROMOTION 


McCall’s more than 4,000,000 
families are directed to the na- 
tionally advertised product they 
are looking for—brought face to 


face with it right at the impor- 


tant point of sale. 


A REPORT ON CURRENT ciRCULATION 


January, 1951, was the BIGGEST January 
in McCall’s history 


The first quarter of 1951 was 


the BIGGEST quarter in 
McCall’s history —with each issue 


OVER S, 
4,000,000 


February, 1951, was the BIGGEST February 
in McCall’s history 


March, 1951, was the BIGGEST March 
in McCall’s history 
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By carefully planning every 
step he took, Alexander G. Bell out- 
sped a dozen competitors in the race 
to send the human voice winging 
across a wire. In direct advertising 
too, intelligent advance planning is 
the starting point of a successful cam- 
paign.— for business as usual or in 
time of crisis. 


PaaS Puy 


~ Many. mailadvertisers, large 


ind small, cerend on James Gray, 

asa Sof Original, produc- 
tion-wise plans be sked by thirty-two 
years of direct advertising experience. 


When you want sound direct 
mail ideas, effective copy and ap- 
pealing layout — with or without me- 
chanical reproduction — call, Gray. 
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DISTRIBUTOR RELATIONS 


"When Goods Are in Short Supply 
You Always Can Sell Service" 


Specifically, salesmen for steel products made by Henry 
Disston & Sons can offer a constructive program to all of 
their customers and prospects. It’s the “Fight Waste” cam- 
paign designed to make the existing steel supply go further. 
By Walter H. Gebhart, Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
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MARKET ANALYSIS 


7 Ways Sales Analysis Pays Off 
In Added Profits for Daystrom 


Daystrom’s market research department feeds a steady stream 
of data to management as a guide for identifying, develop- 
ing, and servicing the market for chrome kitchen and dinette 
furniture. 

By Homer A. Simpson, Vice-President-Sales, Daystrom Furni- 
Gave, Wavistess of Dapetwem, IC. «26... cescceesic 


MARKETING METHODS 


"Club Plan" of Selling: 
What It Is, How It Operates 


It’s a blending of the Montgomery Ward catalog and the 
Fuller Brush man, but it revolves around sociable women 
and their circles of 10 friends who like to buy on this kind 
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SALES ARE UP! 


~«GAIR 


MULTICOLOR CARTONS 


« 


GAIR multicolor cartons are winning 


enthusiastic acclaim everywhere with 


dealers, consumers and manufacturers. . 


These sniérily designed multicolor cartons 
are solving packaging problems for many 
manufacturers who are as- meticulous 
about their packaging as they are about 


their famous products. 


Sales, profits and prestige are increased 
with the SELL-ON-SIGHT appeal of GAIR 


multicolor cartons. 


p 


WRITE TODAY for samples 
and technical information 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC., 15 


PAPERBOARD? FOLDING CARTONS © SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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SELLING THE FACTS OF SELLING 


Three years ago a flock of Los Angeles sales executives 
signed up to act as hosts to a goodly number of students 
from high schools and junior colleges on “Boys’ Day in 
Industry.” Maybe a bit dubiously . . . While hundreds 
of students for years have been taken through factories, 
banks, offices and warehouses, none had been entertained 
by members of the Sales Executives Club of Los Angeles. 
It was an experiment, a community effort, an educational 
project... 


Furthermore, a motive materialized. Young men of 
this age are dubious about selling, want to be salesmen 
last of all—maybe selling could be sold by showing them 
what it is really like. 


That turned out to be a good motive. And each year 
more members have signed up; this May 2 the interest 
is greater than ever—more than 100 students being as- 
signed to individual sales executives. 


The boys are listed by their school authorities ac- 
cording to the particular type of business they want to 
study. The Board of Education gives the project publi- 
city, interests the public, and business organizations are 
invited to entertain as many boys as individual members 
will sign for. 


To study selling, the students start at 8 a.m. with 
breakfast at the Mayfair Hotel. Then they’re taken 
by their individual hosts to see the plant, office, ware- 
house, get a background for a day’s trip with a salesman. 


Even in California, there is a little ice to be broken. 
But the student, dressed in his best, dead serious, soon 
becomes absorbed in the work. 


To the students, passing through that vague country 


‘aA ™ e 
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BOYS, BOYS, BOYS . .. and all of them at this L. A. luncheon may 
turn out salesmen in the sweet bye-and-bye. Sales managers in the 
L. A. area take them in hand each year, explain all sales nuances. 


where boyhood ends and young manhood begins, and 
where theory about careers must soon make way for hard 
facts, a trip like this is illuminating—they write later 
and say what it has meant to them, and their parents 
often write too. 


Here is a student going along with a salesman of busi- 
ness forms. Almost anybody he meets, says the salesman, 
from the president of a big corporation to the proprietor 
of a shoe-shine stand, is a possible customer. ‘They all 
have paper work, and boy does it pile up! I sell by trying 
to make it shorter and sweeter.” 


The student has heard hundreds of radio commercials, 
and now, riding truck with a food salesman, he sees how 
they are tied in with point-of-sale material. ‘Tonight 
he will listen to radio commercials with new interest. 


Out with the fellow selling chemicals or tools or 
equipment, bearding the P.A. in his den, the boy learns 
that the big man’s bark can be discounted, that this morn- 
ing’s call definitely built up to a future sale. 


This rising generation -has, surprisingly, seen almost 
nothing of selling. In reading a success story a high school 
lad too often learns that the “boy wonder” put “it” over 
by super-selling. The details are neatly finessed. The 


rising generation looks askance at such success stories. 


Take it from Los Angeles executives who have parti- 
cipated in Boys’ Day from the beginning—the facts 
of selling are as new and interesting to the young genera- 
tion as the facts of life. 


Sign up for one or more students and from 9:30 to 
3:30 show them all you can, about how the immense 
output of American production reaches the public through 
innumerable distribution channels, with the sleeping dogs 
of competition along the way. Let them see how the 
salesman of reality, in contrast to the “‘pitchman’”’ of their 
imagination, accelerates that flow by increasing volume 
and lowering costs. 


That’s enough to sell selling. 


“IT'S GOT TO BE GOOD" 


Every now and again we hear a lady of our aquaint- 
ance swearing allegiance to the products advertised over 
the CBS network via its Housewives Protective League 
Programs. Not being housewives ourselves, we decided 
to find out what HPL is, what it does, why so many 
women wouldn’t dream of buying “X” brand of soup 
when “Y” brand is the Housewives Protective League 
product. A broadside announcement that Edward W. 
Wood, Jr.—who’s been general sales manager of the 
HPL since ’49—had been upped to general manager 
sent us scurrying to CBS’s Madison Avenue emporium 
where we talked HPL with the powers-that-be. 
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BEGINNING 
July 1, 1951 


St.Paul Sunday Vioneer Press 


@ On July 1, 1951 the St. Paul 


Sunday Pioneer Press becomes 
the 23rd great Sunday newspaper 
to distribute The American Weekly 


from coast to coast. 


Albany Times-Union 

Atlanta Journal & Constitution 
Baltimore American 

Boston Advertiser 

Buffalo Courier-Express 
Chicago Herald-American 
Cincinnati Enquirer 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Detroit Times 

Los Angeles Examiner 
Miami Herald 

Milwaukee Sentinel 

New Orleans Item 

New York Journal-American 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


_ Portland Oregonian 


St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 
San Antonio Light 

San Francisco Examiner 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Syracuse Herald-American 


Washington, D. C. Times-Herald 


WILL DISTRIBUTE 


tHe AMERICAN 
\\\V EEKLY 


The 158,249 circulation 

(A.B.C., September 30, 1950) 

of the St.Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 
adds to The American Weekly’s 
national distribution a rich market 
located at the “gateway” 

to the vast Northwest. 


This additional circulation 
will be offered to advertisers 
in The American Weekly at 


no increase in the present rates. 


The circulation of the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press brings the total circulation 
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of The American Weekly to 9,815,159 


SUNDAY 
CIRCULATION 
CHANGES 

IN AMERICA’S 


Lith COUNTY: 


% The 5 big New York 
papers are ALL DOWN 
from last year..."WAY 
DOWN from 5 years ago! 


is UP 75 PERCENT 


over the last report 


of the old Newark 


Sunday Call ! 


NEWARK 
NEWS cezcazz: 


Evening and Sunday 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


% While the Newark Sunday News 


advertising. 


Fletcher Wiley who originated the idea for KNX, Los 
Angeles, in ‘34. In the years between its origin and its 
acquisition by CBS, Housewives Protective had become 
an important factor in the field of local programs with 


who conceived the idea—an unique one at that time— 
of a completely informal program that would entertain 
and inform women, with the women listeners having a 


ship. Today, more than 20,000 women, in hundreds of 
cities and small towns, surrounding the stations carrying 


KQW, San Francisco. Today Drake is in charge of the 


HOUSEWIVES PROTECTOR .. . is Ed- 
ward Wood, Jr., the man whom CBS has 
appointed to keep a watchful eye on the 
products advertised over its network. 


And this is the way it looks to us: HPL is to radio 
what the Good Housekeeping Institute is to magazine 


CBS acquired HPL back in October, 1947, from one 


participating sponsors. Since CBS got it, the League has 
been expanded to cover wide sections of the country. 


Wiley was a successful sales manager and food broker 


major stake in determining who could participate in 
sponsoring the program. 


Wiley organized the HPL Tester Bureau to pass on 
the acceptability of all products submitted for sponsor- 


the HPL programs, are active members of the Bureau. 


Eleven years ago Wiley gained national headway when 
the Campbell Soup Company signed him to do a five- 
a-week show on CBS. About that time the popular 
Galen Drake was selected to open the programs over 


New York programs and Paul Gibson handles them in 
Chicago over WBBM. 


In all cities the programs regularly conduct campaigns 
aimed at protecting the consumer. Not long ago, for a 
two-week period, Burritt Wheeler, in behalf of KNX, 
campaigned against dishonest automobile repair shops and 
listed the names of restaurants convicted of violating 
city health ordinances. 


Early this year CBS expanded operations of HPL 
to encompass Canada, Mexico, Cuba, South and Central 
America. And these days the Testers Bureau accepts a 
product for sponsorship only if 80% or more of the panel 
agrees that the product meets the advertisers’ claims. 
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People and their Ideas 


REVERE 


To help celebrate the 150th anni- 
versary of the founding of Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc., 83-year-old 
E. H. R. Revere, grandson of Paul 
Revere, patriot and pioneer indus- 
trialist, happily submitted to the tele- 
vision treatment, went on “Meet the 
Press,” congratulated Revere’s board 
chairman, C. Donald Dallas. Spry Mr. 
Revere told his audience: “Revere... 
is one of only 49 of the 240,000 
manufacturers in America today that 
were in business in 1801.” 


A 


Said P. Lorillard’s g.s.m. Lewis Gru- 
ber at the recent N.A.T.D. conven- 
tion in Chicago: “Sales management 
must work hand in glove with the 
company’s advertising and marketing 
research departments. No longer are 
sales an isolated unit of business. 
They are the core about which all 
‘ther activities pivot.” 


A 


Awards of the fortnight... . At the 
Brand Names Foundation’s ‘Salute 
to the American Merchant” luncheon, 
held in New York City and attended 
dy more than 1,400 of the nation’s 
top business executives, Bernard Gim- 
bel accepted for Gimbel’s the award 
made to the “Brand Name Retailer 
of the Year”... The 15th Annual 
presentation of the Howard G. Ford 
Award, given to the U.S. company 
which, during the past year, has made 
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DALLAS 


the most important contribution to 
improvement in distribution, with 
particular emphasis on outstanding 
achievement in sales management, was 
accepted by Don G. Mitchell, presi- 
dent, for Sylvania Electric Products. 


a 


Promoted: By Dictaphone Corp., 
Lloyd M. Powell, since 1940 general 
sales manager, to a vice-presidency. 
... The Jam Handy Organization 
names Vincent L. Herman vy-p in 
charge of Television Operations. He’s 
served as director of the Organiza- 
tion for many years .. . And Mason- 
ite Corporation has hired Paul B. 
Shoemaker, formerly v-p and director 
of sales for Georgia-Pacific Plywood 
Company, as v-p in charge of sales. 


STEVENS 


. . . An ex-Masonite man, Robert 
Miller, who went to Masonite in ’27 
and eventually became manager of 
the Industrial Division, has made a 
change. He’s joined The Barclay 
Manufacturing Company—one of the 
U.S.’s largest manufacturers of col- 
ored plastic coated panels for walls, 
ceilings and industrial uses — as di- 
rector of sales . . . Additional re- 
sponsibility goes to Harris-Seybold 
Company’s John C. Dabney, its east- 
ern district manager. Now he’s H-S’s 
director of marketing. 


A 


Alice Thompson, Seventeen’s publisher 
and editor-in-chief, before the Wom- 
en’s Advertising Club of St. Louis: 
“The teen-age consumer forms one 
of the most neglected and least ap- 
preciated markets in the country, 
although she has a disposable income 
of $500 a year, with more to come 
as mobilization swings into high 
gear.” 
‘ 


At Robert Gair Company, Inc., an 
ex-salesman in the Container Division 
has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of Container operations. He’s 
William T. May, Jr., who’s also cele- 
brating his thirtieth anniversary with 
the company, and 30 years in the sales 
end of the business. 


& 


Birds Eye Division of General Foods 
has been doing some shifting of its 
40-Fathom seafoods line. H. N. Stev- 
ens, formerly s.m. and ad manager 
has been promoted to product man- 
ager for all seafoods. This brings 
40-Fathom and Birds Eye seafoods 
under the same marketing super- 
vision. Harold Luther, until now ad- 
vertising manager for the 40-Fathom 
line, will take over responsibility for 
developing advertising and promo- 
tional plans for both brands. 


LUTHER 


WHATS THE 


ON THIS MANS MIND? 


H. has summoned all the facts... mar- 
shalled all the evidence... explored every 
facet of pertinent law... interpreted it with 
all the eloquence at his command. 


He is summing up in high oratorical style — 
with one basic thought on his mind: 


“Will the jury bring in a decision in favor of 
my client?” 


When agencies plan their clients’ programs, 
they, too, summon all the facts, all the evi- 
dence about the various media at their dis- 
posal. They examine Exhibit A, Exhibit B, 
Exhibit C...charts, break-downs, reader- 
ship figures. 


And they, too, have one basic thought in 
mind: 

“What's the best way to get our sales mes- 
sage into the minds of the most people — at 
the lowest cost?” 


Just as the decision of the jury depends on 
the facts presented, so the decision of *ad- 
vertisers hinges on factual, reportable evi- 
dence. 


In advertising media, all the evidence points 
to one basic magazine buy — Mighty 


METRO! 


EXHIBIT 


A 


3 


Metro has the world’s largest magazine circulation! 
Among the great mass circulation Sunday magazines, 


here is how Mighty METRO shapes up: 

METRO ...... . Over 14,000,000 
THIS WEEK . . « « Over 10,000,000 
AMERICAN WEEKLY... . . Over 9,600,000 


Circulation figures based on latest ABC reports 


EXHIBIT 


B 


EXHIBIT 


C 


EXHIBIT 


D 


EXHIBIT 


E 


—. 


In all major, post-war studies of Sunday papers that car- 
ried This Week, American Weekly, and Mighty METRO, 
Mighty METRO got the highest over-all readership of 
any feature section! 


4 


Readership figures show that ads in Metro can get, per 
dollar, up to three times higher readership than in other 
leading magazines! 


4 


Among the great mass circulation Sunday magazines, only 
Mighty METRO contains pages of local retail advertising 
— advertising by the top stores in town. This is conclu- 
sive — and exclusive — evidence of Metro’s pulling power! 


Mighty METRO delivers 50% to 100% coverage, not 
only in each of its publishing cities, but in more than 500 
other cities — each with a population of 10,000 or more! 
No other national magazine can match this concentrated 
coverage in the nation’s key markets. 


EXHIBIT 


F 


Of all the great national magazines, only Mighty METRO 
is edited on the spot! Mighty METRO, an integral part 
of more than a score of the Nation’s Number One news- 
papers, is individually edited in each of these cities to 
provide the greatest local interest. Because there is so 
much of themselves and their neighbors in Metro, people 
read it avidly, cover to cover! 


Individually edited by these leading Sunday Newspapers: 


ATLANTA Journal-Constitution 
BALTIMORE Sun 

BOSTON Globe and/or Herald 
BUFFALO Courier-Express 
CHICAGO Tribune 
CINCINNATI Enquirer 


CLEVELAND Plain Dealer 
DES MOINES Register 


INDIANAPOLIS Star 
LOS ANGELES Times 
MILWAUKEE Journal 


DETROIT News and/or Free Press 


MINNEAPOLIS Tribune 

NEW ORLEANS Times-Picayune & States 
NEW YORK News 

PHILADELPHIA Inquirer 

PITTSBURGH Press 

PROVIDENCE Journal 


ST. LOUIS Globe-Democrat 
and/or Post-Dispatch 
ST. PAUL Pioneer Press 
SEATTLE Times 
SPRINGFIELD Republican 
SYRACUSE Post-Standard 
WASHINGTON Star 


METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Sales Offices for Metro Magazines and Metro Comics . 
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Carl Harvey, of Nobel County, 
Indiana, raises hybrid seed corn... for 
three successive years was the county 
champ, getting ytelds of 122-168 bu 
per acre... but in 1950 he made more 


money from grass than from corn. 

Inaugurating his pasture feeding 
program a few yearsago, today Harvey 
grass-feeds 30 beef heifers, 8 dairy 
cows, 72 spring pigs, 150 feeder lambs, 
and a chicken flock... gets low cost 
beef, low cost milk, low cost pork, low 
cost mutton, and low cost chickens! 
His meadow and pasture system lets 
him handle twice as much of livestock 
as he could with grain feeding. 

The best farmers increasingly find 
that during the pasture season grass 
produces economical meat and milk 
... provides stock with a diet high in 
protein, minerals, and vitamins, saves 
soil and rain runoff, cuts labor time 
and effort—the cattle harvest their 
own feed! 


Farming is a big business . . . which 
today improves yesterday’s methods 
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by research, experiment, and practical 


field studies, reducing labor and time, 
using machine hours instead of man 
power, developing new crops, hardier 
varieties ...making present practices 
yield more profits. 


In the farm house an accelerated 


living standard has outmoded much of 
yesterday ... the homemaker has an 
eye on esthetics as well as efficiency... 
the newest in air conditioning, radiant 
heating, indirect lighting . . . modern 
kitchens and laundries where electric 
current lightens labor and household 
chores, increases leisure. 


Best advertising opportunity ... 
are the nation’s best farmers, with 
a decade of peak prosperity, a big 
backlog of saving, vast needs from 
the drive for all-out farm production. 


Mostly missed by general media, 
the choicest class market is reached by 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING... concentrating 
more than a million of its 1,200,000 
circulation in the 15 agricultural Heart 
states,with the best soil, best techniques, 
best methods, best brains, and best 
incomes—the average subscriber easily 
exceeds the national farm average 
earnings by 50%! No advertiser can 
get top sales without this medium and 
market! For full facts, call any SF office 
... MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Also New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


TACOMA 


Think of Tacoma as a 
‘*must’’—an important 
segment of the Puget 
Sound market, where 
more than 50% of 
Washington State's 


business is done. 


Think of Tacoma as a 
market covered ONLY by 
the News Tribune. It 
delivers 83% coverage in 
Tacoma-Pierce County. 
Outside dailies deliver 
only 13%. 

Ask Sawyer-Ferguson. 
Walker Co. for the full 
story! 


The 


coma 


News Tribune 


Over 80.000 Circulation, A.B.C 


and K TNT 
Transit Radio 


The Seiateh Fad, 


The New York Times says it has 
been estimated that 15,000,000 per- 
sons in this country are hard of hear- 
ing. I should hate to estimate on 
how many of us are just plain dumb. 

a 


In fact, I think Pillsbury’s Art 
Linkletter might offer prizes on his 
House-Party Show for “The Champ 
Chump of the Week.” Bet I could 
qualify. 


It may never win the $15,000 gold- 
plated Buick, but I have sent Walter 
Winchell, on behalf of the Runyon 
Cancer Fund, this _ safety-slogan: 
“Drive to arrive alive!” 


As an added starter, I also offered: 
“When you press the accelerator, 
don’t press your luck!” 

. 


Republicans will say it was an in- 
spired make-up man who lumped 
these titles on the front cover of the 
Satevepost: “How Harry Truman 
Does His Job” .. . (cut-off rule) 
. . « “I’ve Unmasked a Thousand 
Frauds (Houdini’s Personal Investi- 


gator Tells All).” 


We've had baby-incubators for 
years. Now Kelvinator has a Twin- 
Control refrigerator. 

om 


Insurance salesmen (or Insurance 
Producers, as they are often called, 
with cap initials) might make more 
of the point, I often think, of how 
much you save on income-tax when 
you buy annuities instead of common 
stocks. An old-timer, incidentally, 
is one who can remember when stock- 
dividends were tax-free, instead of 
being taxed twice. 


There’s a traffic-cop in our town 
whom I call “Boca Grande.” I'll 
get a ticket if he ever finds out it 
means “Big mouth.” 

. 


Du Mont is out with a 30-inch 


picture-tube. It makes my 16-incher 
look like a sterescope. 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Maybe I don’t read the right pub. 
lications, but the only Headline 
Parader I’ve jotted down since the 
last issue is one by American Iron 
and Steel Institute. It has rhythm 
and what the French call a “jeu de 
mots” (play-on-words). See if you 
agree: “Something new is cooking on 
the old Mesabi Range.” 


Color-pages on Manhattan Shirts 

have been consistently attractive. 
a 

Advertising of the Schick ‘20” 
also intrigues me. With four Schicks 
already, though, I don’t want to 
hoard in war-time. 

Pullman put some thought into a 
recent headline, in spite of what I 
said a few paragraphs ago about the 
scarcity of Headline  Paraders: 
“Make getting there as much fun as 
being there.” ‘The italics are mine. 

. 

“These heavenly carpets by Lees,” 
says another headline. The copy- 
writer must have been tempted to call 
them “Heaven Lees.” 

i 

Best crack Frank Jones has made 
in a long time (“Put It This Way,” 
in the Post) is: “Almost every child 
would learn to write sooner if al- 
lowed to do his homework on wet 
cement.” 

a 

A little newspaper ad reminds me 
that it has been 75 years since Alex- 
ander Graham Bell (or was it Don 
Ameche?) invented the telephone. 
First words ever heard on it were: 
“Mr. Watson, come here; I want 
you,” not to be confused with Sher- 
lock Holmes’s: “Quick, Watson, the 


needle!” 
es 


Working on the A. T. & T. ac- 
count some years ago, an associate 
thought he had an idea for a page 
ad. When I saw it in layout form, 
the headline said: “Suppose there 
were only one telephone in_ the 
world.” I said: “You need two tele- 
phones to have a conversation.” Th 
change was easily made. 
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YOU’RE LOOKING AT A 


‘tT $4.000,000,000 MARKET 
J J | 
pub- 
idline 
. be MT. VERNON ens 
ythm 7 
1g On 
shirts 
aii if 
a Rie Ee 
t to Sets 2 areas 
See eka wee 
wal a EES 
‘he a Lid 
fe —and you’re looking at a market where you 
- can get local coverage for your dealers with one great 
metropolitan newspaper — the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
ade 
7 ONE newspaper — ONE coverage — ONE LOW COST 
wet 
«K = Plain Dealer’s _— a ——- os . 
ing pour smerchaadlisiog coverage Total RetailSales . . . . $1,389,093,000 $1,016,538, 000 
with current market data for Cleve- Food Sales . ... +. 344,023,000 258,111,000 


land. Write for information. 


Gen. Merchandise Sales . 256,335,000 90,493,000 
Drug Sales . ..... 39,922,000 20,972,000 | 
Furn., Hsld., Radio Sales . 70,099,000 44,938,000 
Eff. Buying Income . . . 2,372,846,000 1,602,861,000 


* Akron, ‘Canton, Youngstown'not included. Figures—Sales Management Survey, May, 1950 


CLEVELAND 


\PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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... for fast, clear, legible § 
Sales Letters and Bulletins 


THE NEW REMINGTON 
CARBON RIBBON 


TYPEWRITER 


For high quality direct mail copy preparation ...at lower cost... there’s nothing 
better than the new Remington Carbon Ribbon Electri-conomy Typewriter. You 
get sharp uniform copy...cut preparation time ...and save money. 

Its electrified action — makes it swift, easy to use! Typists take to it quickly... 
appreciate the cushioned Finger-fit keys and natural Speed-slope keyboard. 

It’s ideal for either direct image or photographic offset process duplication 
and, in addition—a simple changing of the ribbon makes the Carbon Ribbon 
Electri-conomy the ideal typewriter for all your other typing requirements. 

Your Remington Rand representative will gladly demonstrate the Carbon 
Ribbon Electri-conomy in your office ...at no obligation. Investigate... make a 


trial on your offset or other typing... write, call or send coupon. 


Business Machines and Supplies Division 
Room 2089, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


() Please send me FREE folder RE 8342—o0n how to increase production and cut costs 
with the Remington Carbon Ribbon Electri-conomy Typewriter. 


C) Please arrange for an Electri-conomy Test in my office. 

NAME 

FIRM 

ADDRESS. 

CITY ZONE STATE 
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The column is indebted to Dickie- 
Raymond, the direct mailers, for a 
definition of “lumen.” It’s “‘the basic 
unit of measurement for the amount 
of light delivered by a light-source.” 


Speaking of light, Wisconsin’s Len 
Lessenich writes: “ ‘See your home 
in a new light,’ says G. E.’s new 
home-lighting recipe-booklet. (Copy 
enclosed.) Wouldn’t you, like any 
of us, rather ‘See your light in a new 
home’?” Yes, Len, if new homes 
weren't so over-priced. 

& 

“One who is free from hatred re- 
quires no sword.” — Mahatma 
Ghandi. 

iJ 


Jonas Mayer says he saw the an- 
swer to the column’s query about how 
the Tin Lizzie feels about the Ford- 
O-Matic Drive ... ona sign: “Life 
cain’t be simple enymore—too dern 
many gadgets.” 

. 


Greeting-card manufacturers re- 
ported a sale of more than 300,000,- 
000 of their missives for Valentine’s 
Day, ranging from a penny to $5, 
according to Curtis News-Briefs. I’m 
still waiting for one of them to bring 
out a Get Lost card. 


In case you missed it on the air, 
Walter Winchell said “RFC” means 
“Received Fur Coat.” 


Milking a mouse, I postcarded 
Pillsbury’s Cedric Adams about his 
saying redundantly: ‘Blended _ to- 
gether.” At last listen, he had stopped 
using this pleonastic locution. 


Orville Reed tells me about the 
gal who established residence in Las 
Vegas. Someone cracked: “She mar- 
ried him for better or worse—but not 
for good.” 


Bob Stone, of Chicago’s National 
Research Bureau, offers a slogan for 
some liquor advertiser: “Acclaimed 
from host to host.” 


A small display ad in the Orlando 
Morning Sentinel reads: “As soon as 
a girl is engaged, she should register 
in The Whistling Oyster Bride’s 


Registry.” Anybody know’ what 
that’s all about? 
e 
Borden’s Quarterly Review tells 


me that this is likewise the centenary 
of the ice-cream business, now a bil- 
lion-dollar industry. Seems one Jacob 
Fussell opened his first ice-cream fac- 
tory in Baltimore in 1851. 
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PRACTICAL © 
BUILDER © 


Leods Editorially” 


© INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., CHICAGO 3 


A great statesman once invited a dozen eminent 


men to dinner; but he left no word as to who sat where. 


Ms butler was frankly concerned ove 


r protocol. Would it not create all feeling 


if such seating were left to chance? Whereupon the statesman said, ‘‘If they 


matter, they won’t mind; and wf they do mind 


they don’t matter.” +++Every industry 


has one publication that matters very much to its readers. In the light construction 


industry that publication is practical 


builder... and that’s why advertisers 


are not unduly concerned as to whether they’re in the front of 


the book, the middle or the back. They know that when they’re in PB they’re in! 


Every seat is a front seat 
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... with builders who count. 


| 


... Of the light 


construction industry 
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Young & R ubicam 


Advertising 
Atlantic Building 
Philadelphia 


May,, 1923 


ADVERTISING AGENCY CANNOT BE GREAT UNLESS IT EXCELS 


INGENUITY, THOROUGHNESS, RESTLESSNESS. 


VOLO! | tc a 8, 11: isso wt 


WENTY-EIGHT YEARS ago this May, Young & Rubicam started in 
business with a firm conviction in the value of certain principles. 
And the very first principle was this: 


An advertising agency cannot be great unless it excels in 
ingenuity, thoroughness, restlessness. 


Here is what Young & Rubicam meant—and still means—by these 
qualities... 


Ingenuity — the resourcefulness to command a bigger proportion of the 


public’s attention for a client’s advertising than his competitors are 
getting for theirs. 
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YounG € RUBICAM,"**: 
Advertising 
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AN ADVERTISING AGENCY CANNOT BE GREAT UNLESS IT EXCELS 


IN INGENUITY, THOROUGHNESS, RESTLESSNESS. 
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Thoroughness — the ability to completely surround and penetrate an ad- 


iy vertising or selling problem, and to apply good judgment to its solution. 
Restlessness—a state of mind that compels an advertising agency to 
seek a still better way to do a job, after a good way has been found. 

in Today, more than ever, we hold to this “first principle.’’ For probably 
there has never been a time when excellence in these qualities—in daily 

, use—could be so important to advertisers in so many different fields. 

se 

he 

os YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. apvertisine 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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Pitch Hard and Straight 
for Chicago Sales 


Advertise in The SUN-TIMES, the big-league newspaper 
that grooves your pitch where you want it—right into the 
heart of the Chicago market! 

Thumb through the record-book; you'll see The SUN- 
TIMES has tallied a 174,936 City & RTZ circulation gain 
in the past 10 years, while the Herald-American gained 
96,534, the Daily News gained 53,723, and the Chicago 
Tribune lost 148,096 City & RTZ circulation. 

Figure the percentages — you'll find The SUN-TIMES, 
with 91.5% City & RTZ circulation, gives your advertising 
dollar a stronger play in the heart of the market than any 
other Chicago daily newspaper. 

Put The SUN-TIMES on the mound for you—and get set 
to score new sales records! Total average net paid circula- 
tion, 614,687. (Latest ABC Publisher’s Statement.) 


Cc H a Sc Oo 


SUN TIMES 


THE PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


211 W. Wacker Drive 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago 6 * ANdover 3-4800 New York 17 * PLaza 3-1103 
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source 
of America’s 


greainess 


The things that make America great were first only ideas. 
To become realities, they had to be sold as good ideas. 


Settlement in a new land to escape oppression. Revolution against 
tyranny. Independence. Democracy. The development of new fron- 
tiers. Wars to preserve liberty at home and around the world. These 
were all mighty ideas that Americans had to be persuaded to believe 
in. Kach required sincere, skillful salesmanship. 


And before American technological and productive genius could fashion 
the endless flow of material advantages we enjoy today, Americans had 
to be sold the ideas. Someone had to convince millions of people that the 
idea of the automobile was better than the idea of the horse . . . that the 
idea of the accounting machine was better than the idea of the Boston 
ledger ... that the idea of the electric refrigerator was better than the 
idea of the icebox. 


Today American salesmanship faces its greatest challenge. It must sell 
the American idea to the world. For even as a successful business would 
court disaster if it assumed that the intrinsic worth of its product 
precluded the necessity for aggressive salesmanship, we as a nation 
face a losing battle unless we can demonstrate to the world at large 
that the American concept of democracy is preferable to any totali- 
tarian ideology. 


It is a tremendous job to which we must dedicate all our tremendous 
resources of salesmanship and business acumen. How well we now 
execute it... how persuasively we now keep America strong and 
merchandise America to the world . . . will determine what the world 
of the future is to be. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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CANTON, OHIO .. 
shopping center 
for a balanced 

$467,000,000 
market 


A 
¥v 


156,000 people 

2 now live in the - 
CANTON 

CiTY ZONE 


vY 


No other 


A 


. merchandisable 

coverage of this ; 

rich northeastern 
Ohio market 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
newspaper gives | | 
| 
| 
| 

| 

| 


99.4% 
home delivery 
in the Canton 

City Zone 


of \a, 
Ww 


A Brush-Moore Newspaper Nationally 
Represented by Story, Brooks and Finley 
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WASHINGTON 


Cullatte Board, 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION 
ADMINISTRATION 


> For a while it will be hard to plan 
a sales campaign very far ahead. You 
won’t know how much you'll be al- 
lowed to produce. A limited Con- 
trolled Materials Plan will be in- 
augurated July 1 and the scattered 
restrictions, which NPA puts on 
manufacture, will be changed to fit 
CMP. 

Steel, copper and aluminum used 
in military production will be directly 
allocated to major contractors in the 
third quarter. Those selling to major 
contractors will have to get their 
basic metals from them. 

Consumer goods won’t be under 
the plan in the beginning. They’ll all 
be subject to rules like those now in 
effect: limits on volume, on uses of 
material, etc. The NPA expects to 
have a better idea, when it’s running 
CMP, of how much basic metal will 
be left for civilian use, and will revise 
its many orders to fit. 

By May 1, it’s promised, NPA 
will have published the forms to be 
used for CMP, instructions on what 
they mean and an official list of “B 
products”; that is, components, ma- 
terial for which will be supplied di- 
rectly to manufacturers outside of 
CMP. 

Tentative lists have been published 
of products for which application 
forms will or will not be required. 
To get it, write to National Produc- 
tion Administration, Washington, 
D.C., asking for press release ‘‘N PA- 
505”. 

NPA promises that the all-impor- 
tant application forms will be avail- 
able through Department of Com- 
merce field offices. Great masses of 
them will be given to trade associa- 
tions for distribution to members. 


> Companies have been riding the 
use of DO ratings for operating sup- 
plies too hard, and NPA had to can- 
cel the rating for several groups of 
products, including all packaging ma- 
terials, all paper and paper products, 
rubber tires and tubes. Manufactur- 


ers of these things had none left for 
their regular dealers. 


> NPA’s enforcement men are get- 
ting a lot of tips from competitors 
and from discontented customers. But 
nobody has been indicted—only cor- 
rected. 


> The official policy of NPA is to 
refuse new plant equipment to large 
companies until it’s fairly clear that 
there are no small concerns open to 
subcontracting jobs. If you know 
that a certificate of necessity is being 
negotiated even though you could take 
over the job, you should write to the 
Office of Small Business, National 
Production Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. You must state all of your 
evidence, sending duplicates of what- 
ever confirming documents you may 
have. State whether your letter is or 
is not in confidence. 

NPA can stop the granting of a 
certificate of necessity. OSB promises 
to do so if it gets a good case. 


OFFICE OF PRICE 
STABILIZATION 


> The general manufacturers price 
order is in line with other OPS 
rules. It preserves pre-Korean mar- 
gins, allowing stipulated rises in costs 
since the war started. 


& OPS has decided not to buck fair 
trade rules. A dealer, whose ceilings 
are below fair trade prices, can get 
the ceilings raised by telling OPS. A 
merchant underselling the fair trade 
price can’t defend by saying that he 
must stay under the OPS ceiling, in 
the opinion of OPS lawyers. 


> The Army is rapidly increasing 
the centers where businessmen can 
examine products and components the 
Army needs. To get the list, write to 
Office of Public Information, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Washington 25. 


m At the Defense procurement cen- 
ters, Small Business Specialists are 
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he “See what | mean? The Des Moines Sunday Register 
stretches all across the lowa market of 21% million people!” 


Stretch! The Des Moines Sunday Register has it. . . clear 
price across Iowa. 
OPS Snap! That’s how easy the Des Moines Sunday Register 
. makes it to reach this super-spending, 5-billion-dollar-a- 


mar- 
year market. 


costs 
It’s a fact: This greatest of all lowa papers covers the whole 
state better than most papers cover a city. 7 out of 10 of all 
fair Iowa families read it. Coverage in 86 out of a// 99 counties 
lings is 50% to 100%. And in no Iowa county does it have less Beng 
\ get than 25%! ei PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN 
S.A Know what coverage like this means? It means the Des MARKET RANKING AMONG 
‘rade Moines Sunday Register (at a modest $1.77 milline rate) AMERICA’S TOP 20 CITIES 
it he delivers the best of both segments of this whopping market: 
o, in urban, where spending is bigger than in cities like Boston, ABC CIRCULATION Sept. 30, 1950: 
San Francisco, St. Louis ... and rural, where income can’t Daily, 372,133—Sunday, 536,707 
be equaled by any other state. 
asing 
can 
‘ Tue Des Moines R T 
te to HE VES MOINES REGISTER ann LRIBUNE 
part- Gardner Cowles, President 
. Represented by: 
Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Scott—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
“a Doyle and Hawley—Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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I bumped into the 
Florist and knocked 
over a contract— 


he taught me to 
Say it with 
FLOWERS-BY-WIRE 


He was just coming out of his shop; I was run- 


ning for a train. We both were shaken up. 


I apologized by explaining that I'd 
missed the early train, and was bound 


to be late for a customer’s sales meeting. 


“Why don’t you wire flowers?” he asked. 
oy ? ° e 
rhey’re sure to arrive on time... and 


there’s no more graceful way to explain.” 


I did, and the customer loved it. Taught me 
something : the nicest way to ask for an order 


is to say it with FLOWERS-BY-WIRE. 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 


Headquarters: Detroit, Michigan 


“reg pot 
FLOWERS ARE BEAUTIFUL BUSINESS BUILDERS 


On opening days * on anniversaries ¢ on special events ¢ as a “thank you” for the 


order ¢ on almost any business occasion ¢ for those at home when you're away. 


You can wire flowers to anywhere .. . from anywhere . .. more than 15,000 F.T.D. 
and Interflora Member Shops at your service! 
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being installed to help small concerns 
get business. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


> People are less sure of what they 
intend to buy than a year ago, accord- 
ing to the Board’s survey of buying 
plans. There are fewer who are de- 
termined to buy houses or cars. It 
may be, says the Board, that people 
didn’t know whether they’d be able 
to buy. Those who were interested at 
all often said that they intended to 
buy soon. The Board’s survey, taken 
early in the year, did not forecast 
the sudden drop in TV sales. 


GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


Pm It’s largely the amount of the 
quantity discount that decides wheth- 
er the Government will buy enough 
of a given product for all of the 
departments, or only as the goods are 
needed. This was testified before an 
appropriations committee. 

There’s a Government-wide con- 
tract on electric light bulbs, on which 
the discount is 46%. Under it, each 
agency can buy as small an amount 
as it needs, still getting the 46%. 

There’s no furniture man who 
could take a Government-wide con- 
tract and offer an appropriately high 
discount. The greatest cut is on a 
carload lot; hence, furniture is bought 


that way. Orders are placed locally. 


Paint, storage batteries and_ other 
products on which the _ discounts 
quickly reach limits also are bought 
from neighborhood manufacturers. 

There’s never been any talk about 
applying the Robinson-Patman Act to 
(jovernment orders. 


Pm The average cost of placing a 
Government order is $7.57 and the 
average size of an order is $1,030. 


Much of that $7.57 is clerical work. 


> The statute providing that GSA 
buy for the whole Government is 
getting that organization into fights, 
bitter ones, with the other agencies, 
which are doubtful that GSA can do 
the job properly. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


> FTC intends to investigate wheth- 
er steel companies are withholding 
scarce items from their smaller cus- 
tomers, either giving them to affiliates 
or to large buyers. It also wants to 
look into whether iron ore is going 
mostly to large mills. 


seal 


> No longer will there be hearings © 


on complaints that are not contested. 
Instead, the Commission will simply 
issue a “default order.” 
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p- : Kansas City's metropolitan area population of 808,231 

os represents a gain of 121,588 or 17.7% in the last ten 
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4 s years. In this rapidly expanding market The Kansas 
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a City Star offers an outstanding advertising opportunity. 
The Star has the most thorough circulation coverage 
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“ THE KANSAS CITY STA 

on Evening - 360,842 Morning - 352,140 Sunday-376,264 
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rhe Our friend has no need to shout, really . . . the facts 

speak for themselves! The 8-paper Booth Michigan 
Market is a state within a state . . . a tremendous market 
in itself, larger than any one of 20 entire states. 


Addition of a Booth schedule to your Michigan adver- 
tising program, adds another third to your state retail 
sales potential. Latest gross weekly factory earnings. 
average $74.60. 


A. H. Kuch; 110 E. 42nd Street, 
New. York 17, New York, Murray Hill 6-7232 


For more information, ask for new market data sheets . . 


The John E. Lutz Co.; 435 N. Michigan Avenue; 
Chicago 11, Illinois, Superior 7-4680 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 


JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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PLENTY 


Ss 
of POWER IN KANSA 


and Theres POWER 


in Kansas Farmer 
..-Every Month ! 


Yes, every month you can see Reddy Kilowatt in Kansas Farmer— 
telling what the Electric Light and Power Companies in Kansas 
are doing to increase electric service over the state... more 

power plants built, generating capacity of existing plants increased, 
miles of new lines erected. Result: lights are going on in more 
farm homes throughout Kansas every day! 


This campaign has been going on without a break for 50 months— 
a record for Kansas display advertisers in Kansas Farmer. 

Here’s why: Kansas Farmer reaches the farmers who think and 
plan ahead...who welcome new methods... and want the best for 
their homes and families. It’s the farm paper with the POWER 

to sell goods—or ideas. Ask the Kansas light and power companies, 
and their executives say: 


“We Live in Kansas... We Ought to Know!” 


Reproduction of a page ad sponsored by the 
Electric Light and Power Companies of Kansas 
in the January 20 Issue of Kansas Farmer. 


Farmer 
Breaks 20 Year Record 


In the year 1950, Kansas 
Farmer carried the most com- 
mercial lineage in 20 years . 
with a gain over 1949 of 
16,418 lines. Figures follow: 
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THE BUSINESS PAPER OF KANSAS FARMERS 
Editorial and Business Offices « Topeka, Kansas 
Published by Capper Publications 
Largest Agricultural Press in the World 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The . Bulletin 
Evening and Sunday 


ADVERTISING OrFrices: Philadelphia, Filbert and Juniper Streets * New York, 285 Madison Avenue 
National Advertising Representatives: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company ° Chicago e« Detroit ¢ Atlanta .* LosAngeles © San Francisco 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending May 1, 1951 


NO "SWITCH" TO SM READERS 


Newsmen and commentators of press and radio dis- 
covered late last month that there is no shortage of goods 
in retail stores. For example, Sylvia Porter, editor of the 
Business Department of the New York Post, wrote on 
April 17 of “unexpected, unheralded news . . . bargains 
in the stores. You'll see more of them during the next 
several weeks—more clearances, closeouts, price reduc- 
tions, anniversary sales, one-day specials, warehouse re- 
movals, etc. etc.” 


Then this newspaper writer goes on to refer to the 
news as a “switch and sudden turnabout” and adds, “‘In 
rechecking my notes of January and February, I don’t 
find one authority in Washington who predicted that 
we'd see this development in April . . . Precisely the 
opposite. I’ve a two-inch thick pile of notes and quotes 
forecasting that by now shortages would be acute, that 
America couldn’t meet civilian and military demands, too, 
that the day of bargains was gone, that the price spiral 
couldn’t be slowed until summer at least.” That is a fair 
quotation of the Washington point of view, and until 
very recently most of the spokesmen representing private 
business seemed to agree with Washington. 


Most SALES MANAGEMENT readers were primed well 
in advance for this letdown in retail sales and will not 
consider it a “switch and sudden turnabout.” Starting 
more than six months ago this magazine took an inde- 
pendent stand, and refused to accept the generally-held 
belief that the nation was in for severe shortages (in 
most consumer lines) in 1951. This point of view was 
thereafter maintained strongly and consistently in this 
Significant Trends department, in the monthly High 
Spot Cities and the quarterly Future Sales Ratings. 


We have strong feelings on what is most likely to 
happen to sales during the balance of the year, but first 
let’s look at the record, in the form of brief excerpts 
from headlines and copy, so that our reasons for predict- 
ing tough selling days ahead may show up in proper 
perspective. We start with the issue of: 


October 15, 1950: “There still remains a large ca- 
pacity for civilian production of all types—not merely 
the bare essentials, as during the last war. . . . For most 
companies there will be plenty to sell.” . . . November 
20, 1950: “What doesn’t seem to be generally realized 
is that it takes a long time for the Government and busi- 
ness to get together on the execution of preparedness 
orders. The economy is not getting the expected spurt 
in defense orders.”” December 15, 1950: “Most [business- 
men] seem unduly pessimistic about their civilian output. 


Business can be very good—but will require a lot of 
salesmanship.” 


Again, in 1951 issues — January 15: (in Future Sales 
Ratings) “The economy is heavily over-inventoried at the 
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moment. And with armament encroachment going along slowly, 
the Board of Judges believe the situation will grow more heavily 
over-inventoried with civilian goods, rather than less” 


February 1 (in the leading article and in Significant Trends) : 
“TOUGH SELLING DAYS LIE AHEAD Today we are well 
supplied with both necessities and luxuries after four years of 
record-breaking production and sales. Most families can ‘sit 
it out’ a long time.” 


February 15: “ ‘SELLERS’ MARKET MAY BE A DELU- 
SION. . . . Over the coming three years there is greater 
likelihood of a buyers’ market than a sellers’ market 
(unless we get into an all-out shooting war)” ... 
March 1: “SALES SHORT, NOT PRODUCTION” was the 
Significant Trends headline, while in High-Spot Cities, 
“Such a relatively small gain falls short of the price rise 
over the corresponding period.” 


March 15: “Sales at retail are disappointing. Inven- 
tories are a source of real worry”... April 1: “Goods are 
flowing in faster than they go out to consumers... 
War orders aren’t coming through as rapidly as most 
people had expected”. . . and in Future Sales Ratings, 
same issue, “There is a definite feeling . . . that sales 
will not be as easy as expected despite continued cries 
of war shortages and an expected higher level of about 
12% in personal incomes” . . . and, also same issue, in 
High-Spot Cities: “A reaction to the abnormally high re- 
tailing levels of the first quarter of the year has already 
set in, as can be noted in the slowing down in certain 
hard-goods lines.” 


The consistently-presented SM stand that it’s sales that 
will be short, rather than production, was highlighted 
in the April 15 issue under the heading, “SHORTAGES? 
MararkKey!” 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


The first obvious confirmation of SM’s predictions 
came in the Federal Reserve Board report on department 
store sales for the April 1 week, when dollar volume was 
off 14% from the same 1950 week, followed by a 9% 
decline for the April 8 week. Unit sales had been off 
for several previous weeks but the truth was obscured 
by inflated prices. 


A number of SALES MANAGEMENT subscribers have 
told us of results achieved through following the SM 
prediction that tough selling days lie ahead. For ex- 
ample, L. F. Koranda, sales manager of Horton Manu- 
facturing Co., makers of washers, dryers and ironers, 
wrote under date of April 9th: “The timing of the whole 
promotion has been very, very good, since there was a 
softening up of all lines just after we mailed the kits and 
we are receiving some very good results . It has 
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made me look very intelligent to our trade as the promo- 
tion broke just at the right psychological time, as business 
was beginning to slip at the dealer level.” 


SM expects that over the spring and summer tough 
selling will continue in most lines, but this should not 
be construed as a prediction of any deep recession. 


We believe that good sales are possible—both to dis- 
tributors and over the counter to consumers—but only 
if the sales force is maintained at full strength and backed 
up by strong advertising and promotion. 


And remember—that at a time when we most need 
salesmanship at all levels, the biggest segment of our sales 
army is made up of men and women so young as to have 
had no experience in real selling. For months we have 
been giving chapter and verse in the ‘Adventures in 
Shopping” series, this issue page 62. 


CUT IN NETWORK AM RATES 


Effective July 1, Columbia will reduce network rates 
by 10% for the 1 to 8 p.m. hours, 15% from 8 to 10:30 
P.M., and 10% from 10:30 to 11 p.m. Other networks 
are expected to follow suit and the news may be out by 
the time this issue reaches you. 


A crystal-ball gazer might have anticipated this change 
(for which the Association of National Advertisers has 
been fighting for the past year) by a careful study of 
CBS’s 1950 annual repsrt to stockholders which was 
released in March. The report shows that at the end of 
1950 the network had 32 advertisers using radio only, 


52 using television only, and 36 using both radio and 
television. 


But despite the inroads of television, radio continues to 
have impact. A. C. Nielsen points out that declines in 
radio use in TV homes have been offset to a considerable 
degree by the continuing increase in the number of radio 
homes and car ‘radios. In home use alone the Nielsen 
January-March figures show that in millions of daily 
listening hours there has been an increase from 129 in 


1943 to 169 in 1951. 


INTRODUCING A NEW CHART 


Because so many SM subscribers are most directly 
interested in the trend of sales volume, we are discontinu- 
ing the first-of-the-month chart on general business trends 
and replacing it, effective with this issue, with the 1929- 
1951 chart (See below.) which shows (1) dollar sales 
by months and (2) the same figures adjusted for sea- 
sonal and price changes. 


This second curve wipes out the price inflation since 
1939 and is a truly realistic measurement of what is hap- 
pening to sales volume. While the chart is based on retail 
sales, those of our readers who sell to industry will find 
that the trend lines will also approximate in direction and 
degree the movement of industrial goods and services. 
The figures are tied in with the annual Survey of Buying 
Power (Watch for it around the tenth of this month.) 
and for the city breakdowns of the national figures 
(unadjusted) see High Spot Cities, this issue page 86. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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Retail sales in May will total about $12.1 billion, but when adjusted 
for seasonal influences and price change, this volume of sales, in 
terms of the 1935-1939 dollar, amounts to $6.4 billion. Since this 
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level of unit sales is ne higher than that of 1949, it seems clear that 
the recent retail boom, set off in January by anticipations of infla- 
tion and shortages, has petered out. 
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Tests—which need not be signed—are taken by druggists’ salespeople. It's all part of ... 


What McKesson is Doing to Break 
Retail Training Bottleneck 


BY ETNA M. KELLEY 


Training has been put on a permanent basis. A Leader's 
Guide has been developed for divisional sales managers 


and key salesmen, and a copy of "Drug Store Selling Made 


Easy" is given to trainees. 


Every day thousands of dollars’ 
worth of business is thrown away by 
drug store salespeople—not wilfully, 
but through ignorance of the funda- 
mentals of selling. To strengthen this 
weak link in distribution, McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc., is conducting a na- 
tlonwide drug store sales training 
program. Results have been so good 
that McKesson plans to make the 
program a permanent one. 

Thus far, two-day courses have 
been given in the territories of all 72 
divisions of the company, with repeat 
performances in some cities. At the 
request of druggists and with the ob- 
ject of enabling a larger number to 
participate, the term of the school is 
being shortened to one day. Eventu- 
ally, 50,000 or more salespeople will 
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50,000 are to be trained. 


be trained under this system. 

The underlying philosophy of the 
school is “You can sell.’”” Once imbued 
with this thought, a drug store sales- 
man looks upon his job as pleasant 
rather than tedious. Helpful friendli- 
ness and suggestive selling, both em- 
phasized in the course, are welcomed 
by customers. The school’s teachings 
are specific, covering not only atti- 
tudes but language — the wording 
known to induce people to buy mer- 
chandise sold in drug stores. 

Four years of preparation went 
into the organization of the course, 
the groundwork having been laid by 
Herman C. Nolen, formerly profes- 
sor of marketing at Ohio State Uni- 
versity and now vice-president in 
charge of merchandising at McKes- 


son & Robbins. The course was tested 
in Boston, Macon and Los Angeles, 
directed by Mr. Nolen. The course 
is now conducted by E. H. Gardner, 
formerly professor of marketing at the 
University of Wisconsin, and Brad- 
bury Franklin, formerly an instructor 
at City College of New York. These 
men work independently, in different 
parts of the country, covering in one 
day, in condensed version, the ma- 
terial previously covered in two days. 

Though these instructors from Mc- 
Kesson’s main office are in charge of 
the schools, a high degree of coop- 
eration is required of the various di- 
visions. Working from  Leader’s 
Guides sent in advance to division 
heads, their staffs recruit students, 
arrange for sites and equipment for 
the schools, rehearse skits to demon- 
strate wrong and right ways to han- 
dle sales problems and _ otherwise 
assume responsibility for many of the 
procedures of the program. 

Modern teaching methods are 
used: a combination of lectures, skits 
and demonstrations, specially pro- 
duced films, and true-and-false quiz- 
zes. Questionnaires, which need not 
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be’ signed, are distributed to partici- 
pants at the close of the session. 
From these, and more particularly 
from letters written later by store 
owners and salespeople it is apparent 
that the schools are accomplishing 
their objective: raising the standards 
of salesmanship in the drug store 
field. 

More concrete proof of the effec- 
tiveness of the schools was obtained 
through a study made in six McKes- 
son & Robbins sales regions, of pur- 
chases from the company six months 
before the schools were held and six 
months afterward. The study revealed 
an increase of 14% during the six- 
month period after the schools were 
held. Though the schools may not be 
responsible for the entire increase, 
they surely accounted for some. 

The idea for the schools was the 
result of a study Mr. Nolen directed 
while at Ohio State University, for 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association. From questionnaires sent 
to more than 3,000 independent drug- 
gists, it was learned that 90% be- 
lieved that the training of their sales 
stafis was the most important aid 
wholesalers could offer them. Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins’ management de- 
cided to assume this responsibility 
and Mr. Nolen worked out a pro- 
gram for it. His first step was prepar- 
ation of a textbook, which is the back- 
bone of the course. The first trial 
courses, mentioned above, were given 
in March, 1950, and it was immedi- 
ately apparent that this was what 
independent drug stores needed. 


Skit Methods 


The original course was divided 
into four half-day sessions, each de- 
voted to a major topic: Formula for 
Successful Salesmanship, Developing 
a Selling Personality, Helping Your 
Customer Buy, and Creative Selling. 
Each topic is divided into sub-topics, 
with brief lectures, skits and films 
conveying the instruction. The text- 
book is given to students in advance 
so they study the points to be cov- 
ered during each session. 

As an instance of the methods used 
in the course, let us take Session 3, 
“Helping Your Customer Buy.” The 
first point covered is “The Ap- 
proach,” introduced by a ten-minute 
talk by the instructor. Presumably, 
the student would have read the sec- 
tion under this heading in the text- 
book, and have looked at the illus- 
trations. Here’s an _ indication of 
treatment: In the section devoted to 
opening sentences, a drawing shows 
three tombstones with “bromides” 
written on them: the trite greetings, 
“Can I help you?” “Are you being 
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LEARN FROM YOUR 
McKESSON SALESMAN 


READ 
‘DRUG PUBLICATIONS 


SCENES from "Drug Selling Made Easy." Study your industry (above) ... 


waited on?” “Do you wish atten- 
tion?” The text explains that the 
“merchandise aproach” is preferable, 
a meaningful comment on whatever 
it is the customer appears to be in- 
terested in. Examples given include 
“Ipana is the tooth paste we are fea- 
turing; it makes your teeth whiter,” 
and “This Amity billfold is ideal for 
a Father’s Day gift.’”’ The approach 
is touched upon and covered in other 
ways, as in films and skits. Even 
though skits are staged to emphasize 
some other major sales problem, the 
“wrong” technique is likely to show 
salespeople behaving badly (from the 
point of view of the shopper )—chat- 
ting with one another, working busily 
at the task of straightening stock and 
ignoring the shopper, etc. Naturally, 
the skit demonstrating the “right” 
technique shows a good approach—a 
cheery greeting, a smile, or asking a 
pertinent question, There is also con- 
siderable emphasis on the value of 
getting the shopper to touch, or bet- 
ter yet, pick up and handle, the mer- 
chandise. 

As evidence of the minuteness of 
the advance planning which insures 
smooth running of the schools, there 
are recommendations for 
every 


assigning 
foreseeable task to an_ indi- 
vidual: drawing window curtains at 
the proper moment, before showing 
a film; placing the film screen; taking 
care of ventilation; passing out pen- 
cils and tablets. 

It is emphasized repeatedly that 
the division’s staff and _ salesmen 
should not congregate together, but 


should mingle with drug store per- 
sonnel, both in the classroom and dur- 
ing lunch. To set a good example, 
division salesmen also take the course 
(except when assuming duties in con- 
nection with its operation). They 
participate in the quiz session and, as 
requested, come back before the start 
of each session and do their “home- 
work’’—reading the portion of the 
textbook to be covered next. “The 
school will run just as smoothly if 
you follow these instructions” states 
the Guide, and this thought must 
have been uppermost in the minds of 
those who planned the course. Inci- 
dentally, this has a by-product value, 
in that those members of the division 
who conscientiously observe the rec- 
ommendations naturally absorb a good 
bit of knowledge of retail selling, 
knowledge they will be able to pass 
on later to sales staffs of customers 
in their territories, 

A late development in the program 
is the conducting of courses by Mc- 
Kesson division personnel. As stated 
earlier, the two headquarters in- 
structors, Mr. Gardner and Mr. 
Franklin, are now giving condensed 
one-day courses. They are, however, 
spending two days with each divi- 
sion, the second one being devoted to 
training division sales managers and 
specially selected salesmen so that they 
in turn may conduct one-day courses 
in their territories. This is not so 
dificult as it might appear, since 
these men have had the benefit of 
participating in the schools run by 
headquarters men, and they have as 
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. . and learn how to demonstrate your products. 


aids the Leader’s Guides and special 
lesson plans. 

Realizing that a course of this kind 
might have great value for a short 
time, then lose its effectiveness, Mc- 
Kesson has adopted a number of 
measures to make its benefits lasting. 
In the first place, each participant 
takes away with him the 96-page text- 
book. It is generously illustrated with 
stills from the new McKesson series 
of sound-slide films 3-ecially prepared 
for showing at the « hools. The films 
alone constitute a ccurse. There are 
eight in the series, ::alled “Drug Store 
Selling Made Easy,” and ‘they are 
keyed to lessons in the book. 

Illustrations in the book are con- 
vincing because they show actual drug 
store settings and situations. But, even 
more important, is the fact that the 
book speaks the language of drug 
Store salespeople. The style is lively 
and easily understood, and it deals 
specifically with drug store happen- 
ings and conditions. 

Those who attend also receive man- 
uals issued by manufacturers whose 
products «re sold through McKesson. 
Some of these books are mainly in- 
formativ.. They provide information 
about tLe merchandise. Others do 
this, but. also provide specific selling 
informa -ion. Coty’s ‘Cosmetic Mer- 
chandising Manual,” Amity Leather 
Produits Co.’s “How to Improve 
Your Selling of Personal Leather 
Goods” and Johnson & Johnson’s 
“Sell as Customers Like It’ all con- 
tain “selling sentences” and tell how 
to handle typical situations which 
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arise in selling their individual prod- 
ucts. McKesson also furnishes its own 
pocket manual, “Key to Selling Suc- 
cess,” which presents sales facts for 
its products. 

But there are other methods of 
keeping alive the interest of those 
who take the course. For one thing, 
there is the friendly letter written by 
the division head, accompanying the 
Certificate of Achievement (which 
looks like a real diploma and is signed 
by the instructor) to those who com- 
plete the course. 

Salesmen are also asked to follow 
through, by questioning managers and 
salespeople from the stores in their 
territories, represented at the schools. 
They are urged to ask for case his- 
tories, success stories, etc., and to for- 
ward them to the instructors. In ad- 
dition, many unsolicited letters have 
come from stores in all parts of the 
country—all favorable. Some of them 
itemize merchandise purchased, with 
prices, with some such summation as, 
“T turned a 10-cent sale into a six- 
dollar transaction.” 

These letters, couched in the lan- 
guage of the salespeople, are testi- 
monials of the value of the course. 
“T asked him what he was going to 
use the rubbing alcohol for, and after 
that it was all downhill. I sold him 
a bottle of Anestol, one large Vicks, 
one dozen compound aspirin, besides 
the alcohol, and made a prospect out 
of him for a heating pad he can’t 
afford now.” Another: “A customer 
asked for a 5-cent lead pencil and I 
led him to the mechanical pencils and 


sold him one for a dollar.” Another 
reported that upon inquiring about 
the health of a man’s wife, he ran an 
aspirin sale up to a $17.28 total (in- 
cluding a heating pad and some fairly 
high-price vitamin tablets). 

One case history dealt with combs, 
which the store’s staff had decided 
were unsalable. “We had them in 
bundles of six for 25 cents, over 900 
of them, but people wouldn’t buy. On 
returning from the school, we used 
them as test items, putting them out 
singly for 5 cents apiece. Everyone in 
the store would ask, ‘Doesn’t some- 
one in your house need a new comb?’ 
This ‘sellirig sentence’ and _ others 
moved out over 850 combs in six sell- 
ing days. Next we moved to Bexel 
Special Formula. The first three days 
we sold 13 bottles at $5.95 apiece. 
Since then we have been selling 12 
bottles a week. The stock had been 
in the basement since the spring 
Bexel promotion. Now it’s money in 


the bank.” 


Age Affect Learning? 


The age of the student did not 
affect the usefulness of the instruc- 
tion. Some proprietors commented on 
the excellent effect of the training on 
young people, among them a 17-year- 
old boy. One store owner wrote that 
after 51 years in the business he had 
at last learned to sell, as a result of 
the course. 

A good many testimonials refer to 
sales of fever thermometers, growing 
out of the school’s recommendation 
that when a prescription brought in 
to be filled indicates that the patient 
has fever, the suggestion to buy a 
thermometer be made. 

“T knew your course would be out- 
standing, but I did not realize the 
super-duper punch it would have be- 
hind it,” wrote one alumnus. 

McKesson & Robbins’ purpose in 
setting up the drug store training pro- 
gram was practical and selfish: to 
help the stores sell more of the prod- 
ucts they buy from the company. The 
program was needed. We are living 
in a competitive era, and drug stores, 
in particular, must compete not only 
with each other, but also with the 
increasing number of outlets that are 
selling merchandise formerly offered 
chiefly through drug stores. The pro- 
gram is helping McKesson’s custom- 
ers to meet that competition. But 
there are other benefits. It is helping 
to raise standards of retail selling 
throughout the entire drug field. 
There are also humanitarian benefits. 
Drug store salespeople are learning 
that selling can be fun, that their 
jobs can be interesting, and this adds 
up to happier, more purposeful lives. 
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A YANKEE VIEWS THE POTOMAC... He's Harold E. 
Fellows, veteran radio man, who’s been selected to guide the 
destinies of the powerful National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters. Handsome, New Hampshire-born 
Fellows (a Massachusetts dweller since he was 12) has been 
active in NARTB affairs. Fellows moved South of Boston 
once before—250 miles south, to NYU. While he was working 
for his degree he was also a district sales manager for the New 
York Herald Tribune. In his early business career he was an 
executive for a wholesale beef and provision house. During that 
period he won the hands-down sweepstakes for after-dinner 
speaking: Between May and September of a single year he made 
156 “one-night” stands! In ’28 he became radio director for a 
Boston agency, then assistant general manager of WEEI. He’s 
been general manager since ’36. Under his direction WEEI has won many 
industry awards for excellence in promotion, selling, programming, civic 
leadership and education. 


HAIL THE CHIEF... and an accolade to his popular prede- 
cessor. The chief: Dr. George H. (for Hay) Brown. His new 
post: president, American Marketing Association. His prede- 
cessor: Macfadden Publications’ quiet, able Everett Smith— 
who will hold down the presidency for another six months. 
Dr. B. is so well-known that further commentaries on his 
notable career seem almost redundant. You'll probably know 
him as professor of Marketing, School of Business, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Or you’ll remember his enlightened tome, 
“Theory of Marketing.” Or his many decisive writings in 
marketing publications. . . . No head-in-the-clouds prof, he’s 
had active sales experience with such outfits as Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works. . . . He was born in Denver, won his A.B. 
‘ft at Oberlin, says that Brown not being well-known enough he 
married a Smith. .. ..Dr. B. has held numerous jobs with the AMA, was © 
its president (1945-46) once before. This past year he’s served as Secre- 
tary, proving that he can bat left as well as right-handed. 


THE CHOSEN FEW .. . were winnowed down to the chosen 
one. ... Edward P. Brooks, v-p and director of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., is the superior product who has been selected, from 
hundreds of applicants, to head—as dean—the new School of © 
Industrial Management at MIT. The School was born of a 
$5,250,000-gift from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc. 
Since—in the words of MIT’s president Dr. James R. Killian, 
Jr., “this program calls for recognition that modern manage- 
ment has achieved the status of a science . . . calls for imagina- 
tion and bold exploitation based on the highest professional 


standards of teaching and research. ... The Dean. . . must be 
a proven leader with qualifications beyond the usual require- 
ments for academic posts of this kind. ... He must... translate 


experience into an educational program.” Therefore: Edward 
P. Brooks—who looks tailor-made for the job. Brooks himself 
is an MIT grad. Born in Maine, he also studied at Paris’ 
Sorbonne, worked for American Cotton Oil Co., the Barrett Co., and 
Montgomery Ward before Sears. He’s had a wealth of experience in all 
phases of merchandising and sales management. 
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They're in the News 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


AT HORSEBACK RIDING... 
Louis Brockway plans to take a back 
seat. He’ll have no time for his boot, 
saddle, to-horse-and-away hobby. But 
he'll be tall-in-the-saddle where the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies—the 4 A’s—is concerned. 
This. distinguished executive vice- 
president of Young & Rubicam has 
just been named chairman of the 
4 A’s. . . . Brockway, an up-state 
New York boy who made good in 
the Big City, still serves his Alma 
Mater, Hamilton College, as trustee, 
has been a director and chairman of 
the Executive Council of the Adver- 
tising Council. He began his adver- 
tising career as a salesman for Scribners. Within a few years he was 
upped to advertising manager and for four years thereafter (1926-1930) 
he served American Mercury in a similar job. Since then he’s been a 
stalwart at Y & R, has moved up its tall ladder from account executive to 
account supervisor to his present lofty perch. He’s another success who 
worked his way through college. During the summers he worked in the 
Clinton Canning Company—a home town outfit—to earn the following 
winter’s tuition. Turn to page 75 for a report on the 4 A’s confab. 
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7 Ways Sales Analysis Pays Off 
In Added Profits for Daystrom 


As told to A. B. Ecke 


BY HOMER A. SIMPSON, Vice-President-Sales 


Daystrom Furniture 
Division of Daystrom, Inc. 


Daystrom's market research department feeds a steady 


stream of data to management as a guide for identifying, 


developing, and servicing the market for chrome kitchen 


and dinette furniture. Here's how this system works. 


In the short period of time which 
elapsed between the close of World 
War II and the Korean “incident,” 
Daystrom achieved leadership in the 
chrome kitchen and dinette furni- 
ture field and is continuing to lead. 
Sales for 1950 were triple those of 
the first year, 1946. There are, per- 
haps, three major reasons for Day- 
strom’s growth: 

1. Quality of products 

2. Dealer organization support 

3. Comprehensive market planning 

As a device for developing and im- 
plementing point three, Daystrom 
several years ago added another valu- 
able management tool: a Market Re- 
search Department under the direc- 
tion of T. Stanley Gallagher. 

Deeply ingrained in Daystrom’s 
management philosophy is the desire 
to make a ‘profit. This is no mere 
bromide—all companies have that de- 
sire—but Daystrom management has 
a keen awareness of the components 
of profit, and maintains an everyday 
watchfulness over them. 

Market research assists materially 
by pointing the way to areas of 
greater sales opportunity. The in- 
crease is not merely in sales dollars, 
but more profitable sales dollars, be- 
cause in the process direct selling costs 
are lowered through building up im- 
portant accounts and through the di- 
rection of both selling and advertis- 
ing efforts toward areas of maximum 
opportunity for sales. Results are 
gratifying not only to stockholders, 
but to employes who are involved in 
the operation of the business that 
makes these profits. The salesmen in 
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particular are enthusiastic about this 
type of direction and their 1950 earn- 
ings are reflected in it. 

The scope of market research is 
wide. Application of many of its tech- 
niques in the solution of selling and 
advertising problems has been gradu- 
al, but the program follows a logical 
sequence. At this point it is helpful 
to know that for the first several years 
of its existence under present manage- 
ment, Daystrom sold its products 
through a national distributing or- 
ganization, but beginning January 1, 
1949, it began to sell direct with its 
own sales force. 


Daystrom's Sales Setup 


In view of the fact that Daystrom 
has placed direct representatives in 
the field, it was first necessary to de- 
velop a sales control system. Such a 
system when properly designed and 
used provides the implementation for 
increasing profit by realistically in- 
forming management of strategic de- 
tails, currently, on the operation of 
its marketing activities. Our system 
is designed to do just that. 

Before proceeding further it serves 
the purpose of clarity to describe 
briefly the mechanics of our system 
and to explain how it was designed 
to fit our exact needs. The Daystrom 
national sales office is located in Chi- 
cago and the main plant is in Olean, 
N. Y. The system chosen for use in 
the national sales office is basically 
the McBee system. The basis of this 
system (As Daystrom uses it, see illus- 
tration on p. 43.) is the account 


ledger card on which we post sales 
information. Around the edges of the 
cards are holes which, when punched 
with a special McBee punch, make it 
possible to identify accounts by vari- 
ous characteristics. Among these are 
sales territory number; trading area 
number; account-size classifications; 
type of retail outlet; city-size group. 

Through use of the McBee Key- 
sort it is possible to separate the cards 
for sales analysis purposes. Each sales 
territory can be analyzed in a variety 
of ways, such as by account-size 
groups (We have five: A, B, C, D 
and E.), or by trading areas, or by 
account-size groups within trading 
areas, etc. 

We have designed this ledger card 
so that our basic sales information on 
the IBM tabulation runs _ received 
from our main plant in Olean can be 
mechanically transferred to the cards 
through the use of the IBM Fac- 
simile Posting machine, which we 
have in our Chicago office. In addi- 
tion, we post salesmen’s calls and 
orders directly to the ledger cards 
through the use of the McBee punch. 
This information is obtained from the 
Salesman’s Daily Report form (See 
illustration on p. 43.) When punched 
into the account cards it is possible 
through mechanical sorting to deter- 
mine what accounts a salesman called 
on last month, for example, what ac- 
counts he sold and, of ‘course, the 
ones he did not call on. These can 
be further sorted by account-size 
groups, by trading areas, or by type 
of retail outlet in a matter of minutes. 
It’s very simple to do. 

So much for internal records. Now 
let’s consider external data. One of 
our most basic jobs is the develop- 
ment of good market potential figures. 
Because of certain peculiarities of our 
industry, these figures cannot be ob- 
tained directly. Through the use of a 
variety of sources, however, we have 
developed a satisfactory market index 
to use as a guide to the distribution 
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of market potential, by regions, sales 
territories, and trading areas. We 
have found the statistical series on 
Furniture, Household, and Radio 
Store Sales published in the SALES 
MANAGEMENT Survey of Buying 
Power very helpful in this connec- 
tion. 

In our market planning we use the 
trading area as our basic unit. Each 
sales territory is subdivided into trad- 
ing areas. We chose the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company “Shopping Lines 
Areas” map to assist us in this sub- 
division. We do not use the Curtis 
index, however, but since the trading 
area map is in terms of whole 
counties, we adapted our own market 
index to it. 

Uses to which sales management 
at Daystrom has put just the ma- 
terial thus far described are legion, so 
let’s stop for a moment to enumerate 
some of them: 

1. Analysis of sales by account-size 
groups (A, B, C, D and E), showing 
the percent of total sales accounted 
for by each group, and the percent 
of total number of accounts in each 
group. 

2. Analysis of sales by type of re- 
tail outlet. 

3. Measurement of sales perform- 
ance against market potential by sales 
territories and trading areas. 

4. Analysis of calls versus distribu- 
tion of sales volume by account-size 
groups. 

5. Average number of calls and 
orders per salesman, and the ratio be- 
tween orders and calls. 

6. Effectiveness of salesmen’s calls 
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by account-size classifications. 

7. A comprehensive “A” accounts 
report including detailed listing of 
calls on each account by each ‘sales- 
man during the month, and showing 
total sales for each account as well as 
those written personally by the sales- 
man. 

In addition to these uses there are 
a number of others for which data 
obtained through the use of the sales 
control system form a factual base: 
setting up or realigning sales terri- 
tories; setting up sales quotas; setting 
up sales contests; setting up alloca- 
tion of merchandise for each sales- 
man; determining relative profitabil- 
ity of (a) account-size groups, (b) 
geographical areas. 


What Size Territory? 


For instance, in setting up or re- 
aligning sales territories, one major 
reason for placing so much impor- 
tance on the development of market 
potential data is to enable us to de- 
termine most effective territory size 
and to place the proper number of 
men in the field. Even though our 
territories are set up in this objective 
manner it is nevertheless important 
to keep constant check on sales since 
strength of competition does vary con- 
siderably. By comparing sales with 
market potentials by trading areas 
and by keeping close watch over dis- 
tribution of sales by account-size and 
by type of outlet, we are able to guide 
our salesmen to fertile areas of sales. 
This procedure demonstrates that 


many of the sales territories as orig- 
inally set up are workable units. In 
others we have found the ground 
more fertile than our market index 
indicated, and we have added new 
sales manpower. 

As for setting up sales quotas, that 
is a subject in itself. The primary ob- 
jective of scientific quota setting 
should be to provide a means for mak- 
ing a profit—for the company as well 
as for the salesmen. Since proper in- 
centive to the salesman is intimately 
related to the proper quota, it follows 
that profitable sales volume is directly 
related to sales quotas. Our sales con- 
trol system takes a positive stand on 
this also. We try constantly to an- 
alyze results of a salesman’s work in 
terms of the several criteria mentioned 
previously. Each year his work for 
the previous year is examined closely, 
and his quota for the new year reflects 
the results of the analysis. 

In setting up sales contests, we have 
found that they have the desired ef- 
fect in stimulating sales periodically. 
And because the sales volume (and 
sales quotas) vary considerably _be- 
tween territories, we have to exercise 
considerable ingenuity in setting up 
sales contests that offer incentive to 
the volume producers, but at the same 
time give the little fellow an equal 
chance. Our continuous study of the 
elements which enter into sales en- 
ables us to set up basic yardsticks, or 
usually several yardsticks, by means 
of which we give all our salesmen 
an equal chance to win substantial 
cash awards. 

As for setting up a plan for alloca- 
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tion of merchandise for each terri- 
tory: Our sales control system was 
designed to expand sales. When the 
system was first set up it never en- 
tered our minds that it might be used 
some day for allocation. But the same 
basic thinking has been applied to to- 
day’s conditions, and our customers 
and our salesmen are the gainers. By 
virtue of the vast amount of vital 
sales information we have about our 
customers we are able to distribute 
our merchandise in such a manner as 
to be fair to them and to our sales- 
men. We guard our own interests as 
well by seeing that our distribution 
is in line with market potential in 
terms of geography, account-size, and 
type of outlet. 


Number of Calls 


Determining relative profitability 
of account-size groups and geograph- 
ical areas: For a company that mar- 
kets its products nationally to thou- 
sands of accounts, distribution cost 
studies provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity to increase net profit through 
reduction of distribution costs. By 
determining the number of calls to 
produce an order, by costing these 
calls, and by analyzing the number 
of calls made by account-size, we 
thus indicate the intimate relation- 
ship between direct selling costs and 
profit. The information obtained now 
assists the salesmen in more effec- 
tively and economically directing their 
efforts. 

Direct mail and sales promotional 
material are tied to sales control data: 
An important by-product of our sales 
control system is to insure proper 
distribution of advertising material 
to our dealers. The sales control 
cards and Addressograph plates are 
matched, and the Addressograph 
plates are coded by account-size clas- 
sifications (A, B, C, D and E). It 
is thus possible to direct specific mail- 
ings to certain account-size groups. 
It should be mentioned that the mail- 
ing list is kept up-to-date through the 
cooperation of the salesmen who fill 
in a standard form whenever an ac- 
count is added or dropped, or when- 
ever there is a change of buyer or 
address. This is important. 

Market research studies are made 
directly for management: Once each 
month Daystrom’s top board meets to 
examine the company’s operations. In- 
variably it is necessary to request the 
Market Research Department to 
make studies, analyses, and recom- 
mendations on a variety of matters, 
some of which have been: 


1. Analysis of competition in weak 
sales areas. This was a comprehensive 
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job involving analysis of sales weak- 
ness in any given area, and an exten- 
sive on-the-spot survey to determine 
causes. 


2. Expansion plan: Details of this 
plan are confidential, but the plan 
has been worked out, and putting it 
in operation awaits only favorable 
world developments. 


3. Mobilization plan: This plan, 
just the opposite of the expansion 
plan, spells out the procedure to be 
followed with regard to sales man- 
power and to advertising in various 
stages of cutbacks in production due 
to the national emergency. Market 
research has had a major hand in 
developing this plan. 


4. Salesmen’s compensation plan: 
Market research assists in the peri- 
odic evaluation of the salesmen’s com- 
pensation plan. 


The studies of competition in weak 
areas, expansion and_ mobilization 
have all been acted upon by manage- 
ment, almost immediately, but phy- 
sical action, of course, depends on 
world events. 


Sales Compensation 


The salesmen’s compensation plan 
got plenty of action and this plan will 
be described in detail in another 
article.* A short description here may 
serve as an example of how one of 
the plans led to action. Market re- 
search assists in the periodic evalua- 
tion of the salesmen’s compensation 
plan. The present method of sales- 
men’s compensation, like the method 
it replaces, is based on salary and 
commission, but unlike the method 
it replaces, it includes a powerful in- 
centive in the form of an increasing 
rate of commission in terms of sales 
performance against sales quotas. The 
sales results effected by this change 
are spectacular and are referred to 
later. 

Other market research studies and 
reports: The market Research De- 
partment prepares monthly sales per- 
formance charts by major categories, 
and for each salesman. Monthly re- 
ports on retail advertising lineage in 
each salesman’s territory are prepared 
for each salesman, as well as for man- 
agement. The facilities of the Market 
Research Department are called upon 
to assist in setting up the advertising 
program, particularly with regard to 
the selection of media. Field surveys 
covering various subjects are con- 
ducted from time to time. Generally 


* This plan will be published in a later 
issue of SM. 


speaking, these utilize the services of 
Daystrom salesmen, although at times 
we have used mail questionnaires. 

How market research is used in 
planning: Daystrom’s market research 
manager is a member of the staff of 
the vice-president for sales, and he 
has his office in the national sales staff 
headquarters in Chicago. In such a 
capacity he takes an important part 
in the formulation of market plan- 
ning, including many phases of sales 
management, advertising and sales 
promotion. In every way possible 
Daystrom sales management seeks to 
obtain the facts so that its decisions 
will be predicated on as sound a basis 
as possible. 

Perhaps the best thing about the 
way market research results are used 
in Daystrom management planning is 
the informality of the methods. The 
program is continuous, and there 
rarely are moments when several 
projects are not going full steam. 
These projects are usually directly 
connected with or clearly related to 
operation of sales. Sometimes for- 
mal reports are presented, but more 
often than not decisions predicated 
upon market research planning are 
made without a formal report as 
such. 

The effect of this is to place the 
Market Research Department in an 
operating capacity, as an active assist- 
ant to sales management in getting 
more profitable sales dollars. Thus, 
not only does market research analyze 
the situation to determine what’s 
wrong, and to recommend remedial 
action where necessary, but it has the 
opportunity to help develop, at top 
level, the marketing plan to direct the 
company’s selling and advertising ef- 
forts into the most fruitful areas. At 
the same time, market research per- 
sonnel have the psychological satisfac- 
tion of knowing that their hard work 
is being directly used to fashion re- 
sults in terms of additions to net 
profit. 


Sell to Salesmen 


Selling market research results to 
the sales force: The household furni- 
ture industry, to say the least, in the 
past has not been the place where 
scientific marketing has found its 
greatest application. Therefore when 
we first presented the results of our 
various studies to the salesmen at our 
regular semi-annual sales meeting, it 
is not strange that we found some 
doubting —Thomases in our group. 
But we knew that as soon as our men 
fully comprehended they would take 
to this type of direction as the prov- 
erbial duck takes to water. We set 
out to sell a fundamental concept— 
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that of the relationship of the dis- 
tribution of sales to two criteria: 
(1) account-size groups; (2) geo- 
graphical areas. 

In the analysis of distribution costs 
it is imperative to recognize that di- 
rect selling costs are directly propor- 
tional to salesmen’s calls. And whether 
the sales volume generated by those 
calls gives a low or a high direct sell- 
ing expense ratio is determined by the 
type of accounts you call on. If your 
salesmen call on a disproportionate 
number of accounts whose sales po- 
tential is low, you obviously increase 
your direct selling cost ratio in two 
ways: (1) by missing the potential 
sales in the good accounts; (2) by 
loading expense against the smaller 
accounts. The same type of thinking 
applies to geographical areas as well. 


Busy at What? 


This is the kind of analysis which 
many otherwise good salesmen can- 
not think out for themselves. Many 
salesmen think they have planned 
their work efficiently, only to find out 
through objective analysis that they 
have spent too much time with small 
accounts or in the wrong areas. 

Our present compensation plan is 
designed to make it extremely worth- 
while for a salesman to exceed his 
sales quota. With the salesmen really 
reaching out and trying in every way 
to build up their sales volumes to take 
advantage of this unusually fair com- 
pensation plan, the top producers put 
into practice these common-sense sug- 
gestions regarding proper direction of 
selling efforts. In the majority of 
Daystrom’s territories, volume — in- 
creased 25% in 1950 over 1949. The 
sales increase was not merely in dol- 
lars; it was in more profitable dollars. 
There is no doubt that the incentive 
offered by the new compensation plan, 
and the direction of the salesmen’s 
efforts into the areas of maximum 
sales opportunity by. sales manage- 
ment, contributed heavily to the 1950 
showing. 

In the uncertain days ahead Day- 
strom, in concert with other business 
leaders, must feel its way—must op- 
erate on a day-to-day basis in this 
twilight economy. Market research 
has demonstrated for us its ability to 
assist management in the solution of 
marketing problems. The inevitabil- 
ity of management’s need for keeping 
itself informed about the future, as 
well as the need for day-to-day study 
of the many forces of our present, in- 
creasingly-complex economy, serves to 
emphasize the desirability of main- 
taining an adequate market research 
Program no matter which way the 
economic winds may blow. 
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Daystrom's sales manager, Homer A. Simpson (left), and president, Paul M. Dollard. 


Why the New Name ? 


In February a parent company, ATF Incorporated, changed its 
name to that of its youngest, fastest-growing subsidiary, Daystrom. 

ATF’s family before February included American Type Founders, 
Daystrom Corp., Daystrom Laminates, Inc., Frederic Hart & Co., 
Inc., and Daystrom Balboa, Inc. 


When Thomas Roy Jones, ATF president, asked stockholders 
to approve the change he explained that when the corporate structure 
of the company was adopted in 1946, American Type Founders was 
the principal source of sales and income; therefore the name ATF 
Incorporated was given to the parent company to carry over good 
will established by American Type Founders since 1872. 


“The companies that have been added since the diversification pro- 
gram was started five years ago,” Mr. Jones said, “are now vying 
with the printing equipment subsidiary as producers of income and 
sales. Many people feel that the American Type Founders and its 
parent company ATF Incorporated are one and the same so it is 
difficult to establish the name of the parent company in the minds of 
the public. The name Daystrom, Inc., is recommended because it 
will enable the company to benefit from the advertising of Daystrom 
consumer products to millions of people. This subsidiary now ranks as 
the world’s largest manufacturer of chrome tubular steel furniture.” 


Five-year-old Daystrom in 1950 hit a 25% increase in sales over 
1949. 1949 was the first year it had its own direct selling force. 
Up to that time it had sold through a distributing organization. This 
year during the January furniture market in Chicago Daystrom sold 
300% over what it sold during the previous year’s market. 
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POPULATION 


4,051.740* 


RETAIL SALES 


$2,294,535,000 ** 


NET INCOME 


$3,487.827,000 ** 


FARM INCOME 


$809,026,000 ** 


MANUFACTURING 
SALES 


$4,497,300,000 *** 


..,among 
the 12 states in 
the rich, growing 
Southeastern 
Market 


*1950 U.S. CENSUS 


***1949 MANUFACTURERS 
RECORD 


**1949 SALES MANAGEMENT 


"DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT, RALEIGH 
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HEARTBREAKERS, WE 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Thanks for running the photo showing 
that the new Du Mont 30-inch tube is 
so big you can play a four-handed game 
of cards on it. (SM, April 1.) 


But, alas, you broke our hearts when 
you called it the “Hanover TV tube.” 
Actually, the world’s biggest tube is used 
in the new Du Mont “Royal Sovereign” 
model, while the “Hanover” has a 19- 
inch tube. Maybe our recent Hanover pro- 
motion contest made you fellows so Han- 
over-conscious that the name just pops 
up naturally whenever you think of tele- 
vision. 


Incidentally, in addition to the world’s 
biggest tube, we now have the world’s 
smallest, a one-inch baby used for labora- 
tory test purposes. It’s just the thing for 
a fast game of solitaire. 


WALTER L. STICKEL 

National Sales Manager 

Receiver Sales Division 

Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


(Shame on us.—The Editors.) 


SHOE PINCHES? 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


A friend of mine in New York sent a 
reprint of your “Adventures in Shop- 
ping”... They’re wonderful. 


But if you want to have your eyes bug 
out, make such a survey on women’s shoes. 
I do not know if the manufacturers of 
those items underwrote the expense of 
your check. I do not have money to spend 
for the purpose beyond my own investiga- 
tions—which I make pretty often. But if 
you want a realistic picture you would 
not believe, shoe departments can be the 
source, and no better starting place than 
in some N. Y. stores—yes, and on 5th 
Avenue. 


The clerk is not only not on speaking 
terms with the inventory—the buyer does 
not fill in sizes as they sell—but brother, 
they hide the stocks from the clerks and 
the shopper! In TV sets et al, the shop- 
per can at least see what is for sale—but 
shoes, no sir, they are hid. 


The store shows you a few on display 
alright, but a look at his record shows 
150 styles on hand and 15 being shown. 
Of course this is not true of the shoddy 
merchandise with the cut price—he shows 
this to everyone—he shows all his mis- 
takes, but the good new merchandise— 
the shopper has to guess he has it, or ask 
the clerk for it. 


It’s really amazing to learn that shoes 
which account for 5% to 10% of the sales 
in department stores are hidden this way 


when no other merchandise is. Corsets, 
hats, dresses, suits—they show you the 
entire stock—but shoes, they mimic a 
cocktail lounge, a clerk slinks up and 
asks what you want and when you ask 
him “what you got”’—since he has no 
menu—brother he is mentally camping 
outdoors! 


Teil you what would interest you: Ask 
one girl in your office to name the last 
three dresses she bought—the color and 
material. Then ask her the type shoe she 
would like to go with each—3 pairs only. 


Now every shoe store in America, no 
exceptions, is crying “sales are terrible” 
—and at the same time “never had so 
much stock in my life.” Have your secre- 
tary go to as many department stores as 
she can and try to find those three pairs 
of shoes mentioned above and see how 
she comes out. 


Only then will you get the import of 
this thing. 


Jim LEGG 
Vice-President 
Heydays Shoes, Inc. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


(Turn to page 62 for more provocative 
Adventures in Shopping.—The Editors.) 


THOUGHT-STARTER 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


James C. Cumming’s article [‘“The Re- 
tail Clerk: Once Again He Spits in the 


Customer’s Eye,” SM, April 15, 1951, 
page 113] on increasing retail selling 
eficiency, should provoke considerable 


soul-searching, and self-analysis by every- 
one engaged in advertising, marketing 
and selling. The manufacturer who thinks 
that he has done the whole job when he 
has pre-sold his product to the consumer 
should do some more thinking. Unless he 
follows through and clinches the sale at 
the point of actual consumer buying, his 
advertising and sales managers are work- 
ing with one hand tied behind their backs. 


The effectiveness of the sales manag- 
er’s efforts are greatly reduced by the 
roadblock created by ineffective retail 
selling. After all, it’s the reorders that 
count even more than the initia] orders. 


Mr. Cumming makes a good point when 
he emphasizes the probable deterioration 
of retail selling efficiency as the manpower 
problem is accentuated by our defense 
program. However, he might have added, 
that the problem of more effective point- 
of-purchase promotion has been especially 
acute ever since open selling and self- 
selection began to play a prominent role 
in retail store operation. 


JosePH LoRIN 

Vice-President 

Grey Advertising Agency Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
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HELPING TO KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


America’s destiny rides on her ability to produce. Day and night, 
the telephone helps our factories get out the goods and the guns. In 
many other ways it helps to safeguard the country and its people. 


Civilian Defense. The telephone 
is an essential link in national, state 
and local defense. One of the Bell 
System’s most important current 
undertakings is the installation of 
telephone facilities for a Radaz Net- 


work rimming the country. 


Meeting Military Needs. Thou- 
sands of miles of private line net- 
works have already been provided 
for military needs. Long Distance 
as well as local telephone facilities 


are also being built and installed 
in record time for military bases 
and training camps all over the 
country. 


Arms and Radar Leader. The 
Nation’s largest producer of gun di- 
rectors, radar equipment, radio and 
telephones for military use during 
the last war was the Western Elec- 
tric Company, manufacturing and 
supply unit of the Bell System. 
Western Electric and Bell Labora- 


tories completed over 1200 military 
projects. They are again working 
on special defense assignments. 
Value of Growth. Times of na- 
tional emergency emphasize the 
value of a nationwide telephone 
system big enough and good enough 
to meet the needs of its people, its 
armed forces, and its industries. 
Whatever the job, you can de- 
pend on the telephone and on tele- 
phone people to help get it done. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Advertising Agency's 15%: 


Is it too high or too low? 


Or is it a reasonably fair reward for services rendered? 


I. 
y 
3. Is it holding ground against the fee system? 
4. 


Does it serve the interests of the advertiser? 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES* 


PART Il 


Most executive managers of busi- 
ness corporations apparently favor the 
paid-by-media discount or commission 
method of compensating advertising 
agencies for the work they do. 

Sixty per cent of the heads of 
companies queried in SM’s survey so 
expressed themselves. 

One-third are for a fee or other 
paid-by-advertisers method. The bal- 
ance are either undecided or find ‘“‘no 
great difference” between them. 

The principal reason given by pro- 
ponents of both commissions and fees 
is “fairness.” This angle, however, is 
stressed proportionately more by the 
fee than the commission advocates. 

Both in the mailed questionnaire 
and in personal interviews with vari- 
ous advertiser and agency executives 
and advertising consultants, the pro- 
commission proponents also usually 
pointed out that this method has been 
long tried and “it works.” A number 
said that it eliminates confusion and 
disagreement; maintains agencies as 
independent, competitive service busi- 
nesses, and stimulates their creative 
and technical development. 

But among other things, pro-fee 
people emphasized that the mere fact 
that the commission system works 
does not make it better. Some of them 
explained that any question of prefer- 
ence between the known and tried 
against the largely unknown and un- 
tried is “weighted” in favor of the 
former. Also, agreed-upon fees or 
time charges for specific functions or 
jobs, this group feels, not only re- 
duces disagreement but encourages 
agencies to develop broader facilities 
for their clients. 

The almost two-to-one vote on the 
questionnaire for the commission 
method prevails largely regardless of 


* This is a companion article to the one 
which appeared in the April 15 issue of 


SM titled “Are Agencies Worth Their 
15%?” 
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type of industry or size of appropria- 
tion. An even higher percentage 
among concerns spending more than 
$1 million, favor commissions over 
fees. One rubber manufacturer urges 
fees on smaller and commissions on 
larger accounts. 

Appliance-home product companies 
split almost exactly even. Food com- 
panies voted on a four to one basis 
for commissions over fees. An avia- 
tion manufacturer, whose $180,000 
budget is the smallest among the re- 
pliers, wants commissions. But an oil 
refiner with an estimated $5 million 
budget wants fees. 

One household-products manufac- 
turer who said his budget is “several 
millions” prefers fees as does a 
building-material producer spending 
$750,000. 

But a big book company and a 
leather-goods company—one with an 
appropriation 12 times as large as the 
other — agree on commissions. And 
a nearly-$1l-million tool advertiser 
(who finds quite a few things wrong 
with agency service) would continue 
the commission method. 


Commissions vs. Fees 


By size of budget, some of the 
pro-commission advertisers comment: 

Motor car maker, $7 _ million 
budget: “Simplicity and fairness 
under our set of conditions.” Foods, 
$6 million: “Media might raise 
rates, so that cost would be greater 
to advertiser in the end.” Books, $4 
million: ‘No arguments, no fuss, no 
cutthroat competition.” 

Foods, $3 million: “Relatively 
painless.” (This advertiser adds that 
doing its own advertising might lead 
to “lowered efficiency.” ) 

One $1.5 million advertiser: Com- 
mission method is “long established 
and seems to be working well.” With- 
out commissions, media might “reduce 
rates by 15% and then gradually put 
them up to the old level, thus adding 
to costs.” 


Nonferrous metal products for 
consumers and industry, $1.5 million: 
“Traditional and easier to sell to 
management.” Appliances, $1.5 mil- 
lion: “Established. We wouldn't 
know how to figure the other.” A $1 
million advertiser, whose budget goes 
mostly for industrial advertising, 
favors commissions — but adds: All 
methods “‘relate to price of space.” 

Tool-maker, $950,000: Commis- 
sions “okay.” But method ‘“unim- 
portant, because in any event you pay 
for what you get.”’ Farm machinery, 
industrial tractors and engines, $900,- 
000: “Most economical in long run. 
(Agencies) can have a budget too.” 
Writing equipment, $800,000: ‘““To- 
tal cost predetermined. Fees too fre- 
quently subject of debate.” 

A $550,000 food advertiser not : 
only is “satisfied with present 
method” but will pay “extra fee if 
agency can’t make a fair profit.” 
And a $400,000 advertiser of indus- 
trial components and products says 
his agency has “not ever taken ad- 
vantage” of him under the commis- 
sion method: “Therefore, we both 
are relieved of difficulties .of arbi- 
trarily establishing fees for services 
on which ‘good’ or ‘bad’ is an in- 
tangible.” 

Leather goods, $300,000: “A reli- 
able agency will always try to get 
best results by any method . . . and 
this seems fair and equitable.” Simi- 
lar reasons—one adding “practical” 
—were voiced by advertisers of farm 
equipment and airplanes... . 

What do the advocates of the fee 
system have to say? 

Oil, $5 million: Fees would “per- 
mit fair and equitable payment. . . 
regardless of amount or quality of 
agency contribution.” Motor cars, $4 
million: Commissions applied against 
fixed fees would permit “better evalu- 
ation of agency service.” Retail chain, 
$3 million: Actual cost would be the 
same ... but. fees make the agency 


the “agent of advertiser rather than | 
£ 


of advertising media.” 
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whe 


hat 
do your salesmen 


talk: about 


these days? 


and where do they spend their time? 


Maybe your business is coming easier these days. Or maybe it will soon. 

Maybe you’re sold right up to the hilt. Maybe you will be soon. 

So your salesmen, unless they are cut from a more angelic pattern than is gen- 
erally the case, have quit beating the bushes for business. They are spending most 
of their time with the best of their biggest customers and prospects. 

They may be spending most of their time explaining why deliveries are slow or 
why the *y can’t promise all that the customer wants. They aren’t trying very hard 
to see individuals of influence in companies they can’t supply right now. 


So what do you do about the rest of your market? 


Do you let them forget you? Do you overlook what so many sales executives 
learned only a few years ago—that six months or six years from now you'll be mak- 
ing passionate love to eve ry prospect you can get to pay you the time of day! 

No, we don’t think that any sales executive who is out of knee-pants will know- 
ingly make that mistake again. 


There’s only one sure way to maintain contacts with prospects you 
don’t want to sell now—but will surely want tomorrow. 


Advertising. Not advertising the way you think of it when you’re out after sales 
volume. Adventiating, you baie, is simply a high-speed, low-cost means of commu- 
nicating with customers and prospects everywhere, anytime, under any and all 
conditions. 

Properly planned and well prepared, it can help you maintain a sound founda- 
tion for future business in many important segments of your market where sales 
contacts have diminished or vanished. 

It can be done in such a way as to keep prospects familiar with what you make 
without embarrassing you with a flood of unwanted demands for your products or 
services today. 

The Schuyler Hopper Company staff helped sales executives work this out during 
the last war and is helping some of the same sales executives and many others do 
a comparable job today. We'd be glad to sit down and review your own situation 
without obligation. Perhaps there’s a way we can help you on this piece of your 
sales operation without disturbing your regular agency arrangement. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. * LExington 2-3135 


‘**DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’’ 


MAY 


1951 
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Household products, “several mil- 


lion,” found “15% a rough, 
easy, inefficient way to compensate— 
leading to wastefulness if not con- 
stantly policed. Poor advertisers get 
free ride at expense of good ones.” 

A $765,000 home heating equip- 
ment advertiser would ‘abolish en- 
tirely” the commission method: 
Under it the agency “works more for 
the publication .. . than for the ad- 
vertiser who pays the bills. Fee sys- 
tem is sounder.” 

Building materials, $750,000: 
Fees “eliminate usual suspicions when 
agency recommends increased adver- 
tising.”’ Foods, $650,000: “More un- 
biased viewpoint.” Drugs, $500,000: 
“A fair service charge is more equit- 


Although the growing diversity of 
their services has caused more agen- 
cies to make “fee” or other charges 
to advertisers, three-fourths of their 
revenue still derives from commis- 
sions. 

Yet, a substantial number of adver- 
tisers refuse to agree that whatever 
is, is best. And for a half century 
some of them have risen to accuse 
agencies and media of combining 
forces to maintain and extend a sys- 
tem which may not be in the best 
interests of advertisers—nor perhaps 
of media nor of agencies. 

Some point out that the 15% com- 
mission started as a “price-raising”’ 
device: Although commissions of- 
fered by individual publishers had 


"Some [advertisers] accuse agencies and media 


of combining forces to maintain and perhaps extend 
a system which may not be to the best interests 


of advertisers—nor perhaps of media or agencies.” 


able.” Metal consumer products, 
$350,000: “All publications (should 
have) flat rate to both agency and 
advertiser. Then if we employed an 
agency we would ... pay them a 
15% fee or any other fee agreed upon 
for creative service.” 

A leading iron and steel company 
believes the fee method is ‘more 
logical. We now prepare and place a 
large volume of trade and technical 
magazine advertising — the agency 
placing contracts and checking in- 
voices... .” 

By encouraging agencies and media 
to find and develop advertisers, the 
15% commission system has _ been 
widely credited with building all 
three: By creating demand for their 
products it has helped to build hun- 
dreds of great industries and thou- 
sands of advertisers. In the process it 
has stimulated the growth of modern 
publishing, broadcasting and other 
means of information and entertain- 
ment. Under it advertising agencies 
have become a major economic and 
social force, 

The question of whether all three 
would have developed less, had agen- 
cies been compensated otherwise, must 
remain in some degree hypothetical. 
Despite the long controversy over it, 
which still continues, the paid-by- 
media commission method has pre- 
vailed for more than a _ century. 
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varied rather widely, by 1900 they 
averaged about 10%. When Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies was formed in 1917, they aver- 
aged about 13%. The Four A’s be- 
came a sort of joint spokesman for 
agencies, gadfly to media and defender 
to advertisers, on behalf of a paid- 
by-media 15%. 

With only 107 members three dec- 
ades ago and only 253 today, the 
Four A’s has never been able to be- 
come the representative and “official” 
voice of all advertising agencies. But 
this, some advertisers say, has been 
made up by the united strength of its 
members and the consistency of its 
promotion. They point out that the 
association has served as the voice 
and co-ordinator of the larger agen- 
cies, which profit most from the com- 
mission system, 

The first elected head of the asso- 
ciation was William H. Johns of 
George Batten Co. (now part of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn). 
The last five chairmen have been ex- 
ecutives of Foote, Cone & Belding, 
Benton & Bowles, Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, BBDO, and Young & Rubi- 
cam—each of which bills annually 
more than $30 million, or at least 50 
times as much as the $600,000 aver- 
age of 2,500 or more agencies in the 
country. Ten of the 15 directors 
for 1950-1951 are with agencies 


billing $5 million or more—as are 
five of the seven members of the op- 
erations committee, and the chairmen 
of 20 of the 24 standing committees. 


i) alc Se le La Ae s 


The Four A’s itself estimates that | 


its 253 members account for two- 
thirds of all advertising placed by all 
agencies. Among them are the Big 
Three—J. Walter Thompson Co., 
BBDO and Y&R—each with domes- 
tic billing of more than $80 million 
—and all except N. W. Ayer & Son 
among the leading six. In fact, among 
40 U.S. agencies now billing more 
than $10 million, 60% are in the 
Four A’s. 

But all 


big agencies have not 


joined together through the Four | 


A’s in the 15% commission crusade. 
Among the 40 biggest agencies, 16 
are still non-Four A. These $10-mil- 
lion-and-more “holdouts” are Ayer; 
Biow; Campbell-Mithun; Caples; 
Donahue & Coe; Esty; Grant; Duane 
Jones; Lefton; Mathes; Maxon; 
Roche, Williams & Cleary; Russel 
M. Seeds; Sullivan, Stauffer, Col- 
well & Bayles; Weintraub, and Ward 
Wheelock. 

And of 30 billing between $5 and 
$10 million, 17 are non-Four A. 

Below $5 million the Four A rep- 
resentation drops sharply... . 

Indeed, the first nationwide “‘com- 
bining of forces” on the commission 
system seems to have been done by 
advertisers against it. ' 

Association of National Advertis- 
ers was formed in 1910 as Association 
of National Advertising Managers. 
From the start it opposed the paid-by- 
media commission method. And in 
1921 it passed a resolution urging 
that (1) the agency represent only the 
advertiser; (2) the advertiser be en- 
titled to the lowest-price space he 
could get; (3) an Agency Relations 
Committee be formed to “agitate” 
these views among publishers, adver- 
tisers and agencies. ; 

The Four A’s declined to be co- 
operatively “agitated.” Privately, to 
its own members, it called the ANA 
action ““most unwise . . . and most 
inopportune, as at the present time 
constructive effort is needed.” How- 
ever, “if necessary later . . . the pro- 
posal will be combated with all the 
resources at our command.” 

Meanwhile, the Four A’s did not 
believe the ANA to be qualified to 
speak for advertisers: ““For the most 
part the active members are not heads 
of businesses.” And the ANA in- 
cluded “only a very small percentage 
of the advertising managers.” 

The Four A’s emphasized then the 
reasons why they believed that the 
commission method enables the adver- 
tising agency “‘to serve two masters 
well:” 
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«4% cain IN ADVE! 


ISING 


(first 3 months of 1951, over corresponding months of 1950) 
accounted for in part by additional advertisers such as 


AiResearch Manufacturing Company 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Allied Structural Steel Companies 
American Machine & Foundry Company 
American Petroleum Institute 
American President Lines 
Bellows & Company 
British Columbia Department of Trade & Industry 
Broward County Economic Development Commission 
(Fort Lauderdale, Fla.) 
Brown Forman Distillery Company 
Early Times 
Capper Publications, Inc. 
Capper’s Farmer 
Carlton Hotel, The 
Carrier Corporation 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel 
Chrysler Corporation 
Dodge Division ( Passenger Cars) 
Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, The 
Dodge, F. W., Corporation 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc. 
Emery Air Freight Corporation 
Emery’s Sons, Inc., Thomas 
French Government Tourist Office 
French National Railroads 
General Metals Corporation 
Enterprise Diesels Division 
General Motors Corporation 
Oldsmobile Division 
Goodrich, B. F., Chemical Company 
Hancock, John, Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Ilg Electric Ventilating Company 
Illinois Central Railroad 
Kaiser-Frazer Corporation 
Lau Blower Company, The 
Lowry’s Reports 


McCall Corporation 
McCall's and Better Living 
Mack Trucks, Inc. 
Magnavox Company, The 
Michaels Art Bronze Company, Inc., The 
Mississippi Shipping Company, Inc. 
Delta Lines 
Moore Business Forms, Inc. 
Mosinee Paper Mills Company 
Mosler Safe Company, The 
Newman, Lynde & Associates, Inc. 
Oliver Corporation, The 
Otis Elevator Company 
Portland Cement Association 
Power Products Corporation 
Prefabricated Home Manufacturers’ Institute 
Quebec, Province of 
Renfield Importers, Ltd. 
Remy Martin Cognac 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Royal Metal Manufactur:ng tte 
Russell Electric Company 
Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc. 
Shamrock Hotel, The 
Smith, Barney & Company 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Company 
Todd Company, Inc., The 
Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
United States Brewers Foundation 
United States Gypsum Company 
Wamsutta Mills 
Wardman Park Hotel 
Wheland Company, The 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 
Wyandotte Chemical Corporation 
Zippo Manufacturing Company 


A steadily increasing number of advertisers are realizing that in order to secure 


complete coverage of their primary market for both industrial and consumer 


products it is essential to be represented in the pages of 


U.S.News & World Report 


Because — 


no other news magazine, 


no other management magazine, 
and no combination of any of them 


covers to any appreciable extent the 
same people who subscribe to 
U.S.News & World Report 


U.S. News & World Report 


Circulation guarantee 350,090 


* USEFUL NEWS FOR IMPORTANT PEOPLE * 


Read for a purpose—by more than 1,200,000 intelligent men and women in 339@00 homes 


“400,006 


Ea 
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“For the publisher, it creates new 
business ;”’ “increases the volume of 
old business ;” ‘‘offers financial protec- 
tion,” and makes it possible for him 
to offer to advertise a trained or- 
ganization. . 

“For the advertiser: It gives an 
expert service;’ “provides an out- 
side viewpoint ;” ““Works toward im- 
proving merchandising and selling 
methods. . . . It gives him the serv- 
ices of men he could not possibly hire 
for the creation of his own advertis- 
ing.” 

Ending of the “agency differen- 
tial,” the Four A’s warned, would 
“mean increased advertising costs im- 
mediately: Because publishers “can- 
not afford to . . . reduce their rates 


For smaller advertisers, “15% is not 
sufficient to return the cost plus a 
profit to which the agency is en- 
titled.” 

At that time, Sloan met with the 
heads of several large advertisers, in- 
cluding Chrysler, General Foods, 
Procter & Gamble and Reynolds To- 
bacco. One participant reported that 
these industrialists were ‘almost 
ready to vote the agencies out of 
existence.” 

Their concern led to a study and 
report of James Webb Young on 
“Advertising Agency Compensation 
in Relation to the Total Cost of Ad- 
vertising.” 

Young was then a professor at 
the University of Chicago. His study 


Do you agree with James Webb Young that the 
commission method is "most practicable for meeting 


the true ... interests of all advertisers 
and publishers?" Or with Alfred P. Sloan who found 


the system "unsound, uneconomic, unfair?" 


a corresponding 15%; because most 
advertisers will have to create a spe- 
cial department,” and because, even 
then, “there will come times when 
the advertiser will want advertising 
counsel, for which he must pay an 
additional service charge.” 

Into the fight on the ANA’s side, 
in 1926, came the Federal Trade 
Commission, with a complaint charg- 
ing the Four A’s and the American 
and Southern Newspaper Publishers 
associations with “combining and con- 
spiring to enforce a standard differ- 
ential in . . . national advertising,” 
and to compel “‘national advertisers to 
employ advertising agencies in the 
placing of national advertising.” 

In January, 1930, after answer and 
trial, the court dismissed the com- 
plaint, without assignment of reasons. 

But with the depression, the heads 
of advertiser companies became in- 
creasingly concerned with the costs 
of advertising and the effects of the 
commission system on them. 

In June, 1932, Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., then president, now chairman, of 
General Motors wrote Printers’ Ink 
that this system is “unsound, uneco- 
nomic and unfair:”’ For the large 
advertiser, “it promotes inefficiency 
through the establishment of service 
to justify the commission and, in 
some cases, duplication of services 
already performed by the advertiser.” 
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was directed by a committee composed 
of Richard R. Deupree of P&G; Lee 
W. Maxwell of Crowell-Collier, and 
A. W. Erickson of McCann-Erick- 
son. Advertisers, agencies and media, 
in equal shares, provided the funds 
for it. 

Questionnaires were sent to ANA 
company members (most of them 
large advertisers) plus 100 leading 
magazine advertisers who were not 
ANA members. The report was pub- 
lished in April, 1933. 

Of 101 identified repliers, nearly 
two-thirds were advertising managers 
and the rest executive officers. Eighty- 
six of the 101 thought agencies neces- 
sary or desirable for their companies. 
Only 15 would do the advertising 
themselves, if they could buy it at net 
rate. 

Forty-three were “wholly satisfied” 
with the commission method ; 24 satis- 
fied “with reservations.” Nine were 
doubtful. Twenty-five were dissatis- 
fied. 

Young concluded: 


1. The commission method is 
“most practicable for meeting the 
true and long-run interests of all ad- 
vertisers and all publishers. 

“2. The rate... is not excessive 
for the structure as a whole. 

“3. All advertisers and publishers 
should bear, in proportion to volume, 
a share of both the direct and indirect 


costs of the structure.” 

The ANA took the Young findings) 
with considerable salt—and sponsored) 
a study of its own. The three trustees” 
for it—Lee H. Bristol of Bristol-7 
Myers, Allyn B. McIntire of Pep-! 
perell Manufacturing Co., and Stuart’ 
Peabody of the Borden Co. — ap- > 


y 


pointed Albert E. Haase, former’ 
ANA managing director, to do the 
job. 


Haase’s report was issued in 19347 
under the title: “Advertising Agency 
Compensation: Theory, Law, Prac. 
tice.” 

In addition to interviews with 
many advertisers and others, it in- 
cluded replies from 924 advertisers 
—or 10.4% of 8,900 queried. Not 
only did the Haase report offer in- 
formation from several times as many 
advertisers as the Young report, but 
the repliers seemed more representa- 
tive of medium-size and smaller ad- 
vertisers: Whereas 17% of Young’s 
spent less than $100,000, 70.5% of 
Haase’s spent less than that amount. 
Four percent of Haase’s spent more 
than $1 million, as against nearly 
25% of Young’s. 

Among 694 advertisers who indi-” 
cated preference of 12 different 
methods of agency compensation, 
Haase found 317 or 45.7% for a 
straight fee basis; 245 or 35.4% for 
commissions; 35 or 5% for “specula- 
tive basis,” and 32 or ef 6% for com- 
mission plus fee. Eight other methods 
combined were favored by less than 
10%. 

Haase concluded: 

1. The commission method “tends 
to disguise the normal business rela- 
tionships between the three parties. 

“2. It prevents the agent from 
adapting his services to the adver- 
tiser’s needs,” and handicaps him in 
widening his services. 

“3. It forces advertisers to develop 
new sources . . . of service.” 

4. It requires agents to “maintain 
a fiction .. . that the rate of discount! 
is set by the owners of mediums, 
when in fact it is set by the agents 
themselves.” 

5. The commission method is a! 
“price-fixing device’—and so “cum- 
bersome” it was still operating on” 
“1918 costs of doing business.” 

Haase urged that “each advertiser) 
and agent should . . . agree upon a” 
basis of payment which suits the needs 
of a particular situation.” His report 
reproduced a form of contract, pre- 
pared by I. W. Digges, ANA coun- 
sel, for employing an agent under a 
fee system. ... 

But then, after the long fight that 
preceded this study, and all the | 
thought and work that went into it,/ 
the ANA tabled the Haase report. 
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Choose Mayflower Servlice rei 


More than three thousand of America’s 
largest national companies, departments 
of the Government and thousands of indi- 
vidual shippers use Mayflower Long- 
Distance Moving Service every year. They 


know that Mayflower is dependable, safe 
and easy. They know that they will get their 


money’s worth with Mayflower... every 


time, everywhere! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY © Indianapolis 


——EEEE 


er eee Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents pro- 
vides on-the-spot representation at the most points in the 
ee Cisenrin p p 


United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is 
get 


listed in the classified section of your telephone directory, 


Mayfiowe 


NATION-WIDE FURNITURE MOVERS 


Cyventtado Frwnen 
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Business conditions had begun to} 
improve. Advertising volume had§ 
started an upward trend in volume,} 
which it has followed quite steadily} 


for 17 years. The ANA itself was | 


embarking on a policy of closer co-§ 
operation with agency and media 
groups, in various “tripartite” pro-J 


jects. The ANA decided not to risk} 


these relations and the stability of 
the growing advertising structure by 


continuing to question the prevailing 7 


compensation basis. Except as some 
individual advertisers made their own 
agreements with agencies, on fee and 
other methods, and reported their ex- 


perience to other advertisers, the fee J 


ik, 


method has remained largely untried | 


and even less promoted... . 

Meanwhile, the Four A’s has con- 
tinued to campaign for 15% commis- 
sions. It has emphasized the advan- 
tages of this method for media, as 
well as for advertisers. 


Four A's Ammunition 


As part of its formal “analysis” of 


the Haase findings, in 1935, the Four 
A’s issued a booklet, ‘What the 
Media Owner Needs and the Adver- 
tising Agency Does.” Written by “an 
advertising agency head who in 
former years has been a prominent 
national advertiser,’ this booklet is 
still used in Four A promotion. 

In effect, the author wrote, the 
publisher says to the advertiser: “I 
will provide for you the services of a 
group of experts who will serve you 
(as far as the use of my space is con- 


cerned) without any compensation | 


from you. .. . You may choose any | 


agency you want, provided it con- 


forms to my standards of what is | 


best for advertising and therefore for 
me.” 

The publisher may “question the 
wisdom” of an advertiser advertising 
direct, but he would sell him space, 
at the gross rate: “It would obvi- 
ously not be sound, nor in the inter- 
ests of (the agency) system,” to sell 
advertisers ‘at the same rate as I sell 
to agencies.” 

The author compared an advertis- 
ing agent to a motor car dealer: The 
manufacturer could sell consumers 
direct, if he chose, but in so doing he 
would jeopardize his dealer or agency 
system. ... 

But still this reasoning seems dis- 
torted to certain advertisers—some of 
whom said to SM: “Who is my 
agent supposed to be working for, 
anyway? 

In a talk before Incorporated Prac- 
titioners in Advertising in London 
last May, Frederic R. Gamble, presi- 
dent of the Four A’s quoted from 
this 1935 booklet. Then he answered 
the question, “Why shouldn’t the ad- 
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vertiser—rather than the medium— 
compensate the agency?” 

“The commission system,” he said, 
“is the medium’s method of distribut- 
ing its advertising space or time. The 
system has worked for the media, for 
the advertisers, and for the agencies, 
and quite naturally, the media do not 
want to change it. 

“The value of creative work is... 
difficult to determine. In the 
commission system the media have 
found a method of determining [it] 
according to the use made of it.” 

Gamble noted that a “10% com- 


mission is still fairly common” in 
Great Britain. And he pointed out 
that, even on 15%, U. S. agency own- 
ers still were making only 1.2% on 
billings—or 8% on commissions, after 
owners’ salaries and other expenses 
have been deducted. 

This figure does not agree with 
findings of Ira Rubel and Norman 
Fields, accountants, who reported in 
Printers’ Ink for November 28, 1950, 
that while agencies billing less than 
$1 million showed an average net in- 
come on their 15% commission of 
10% in 1949, those billing more 
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SUBURBANITIS* 


*A coined word to describe 


the population movement 


a0. > 


from city to suburbs 


BUFFALO PEOPLE haven't all moved into 
the suburbs yet...but census figures show a 
great many of them have. 


In the Suburbs, as in the City, the News is 


Buffalo's great family newspaper . 


.. the newspaper that gives 


complete coverage of the great Buffalo market six days a week. 


In Williamsville, for instance, the News is preferred more than 3%- 
to-1. In Orchard Park, the News is a 4-to-1 favorite. In Hamburg 
and Lancaster, it’s almost 3-to-1 and in East Aurora and Cheektowaga 


it’s more than 2-to-1. 


SELL the NEWS READERS and you SELL 
The Whole Buffalo Market 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 


WESTERN NEW YORK’S GREAT NEWSPAPER 
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than $5 million made nearly 18%. 

But because of the limited number 
of agencies covered by both Rubel 
and Fields and the Four A’s, perhaps 
neither study is representative. 

The Four A’s still quotes Jim 
Young’s findings that the agency 
“reduces the hazards of advertising 
for the publisher.” 

In this country today there are 
perhaps 14,000 company advertisers. 
Newspapers were supposed originally 
to have considered the 15% commis- 
sion to agencies as a “differential” be- 
tween national and the usually lower 
local rates—to cover the higher cost 
of serving national advertisers. 


Media Viewpoint 


Nearly all ‘“‘national” accounts are 
handled today through agencies. In 
addition to establishing credit with 
the media, the agencies appear to save 
the media considerable costs in con- 
tacting and serving advertisers. 

But some media executives point 
out that, because of the fairly rapid 
turnover of accounts—with the aver- 
age account moving every three and 
one-half years—and their own desire 
to do a continuing good job with ad- 
vertisers, media must deal with doth 
advertisers and agencies—thus dupli- 
cating sales costs. 

More media owners also are show- 
ing advertisers, themselves, how to 
use their media more effectively, and 
have introduced research, merchandis- 
ing and other services to help the ad- 
vertising pay off. 

Executives of “non-mass” media— 
even of those which grant agency 
commissions — have long recognized 
the need of telling their story to the 
advertisers. And so, obviously, have 
executives of media which do not 
grant agency commissions. 

Jim Young pointed out that “the 
agency does not study and develop 
. . - non-commissionable advertising. 
In these either no organized media 
exists, or the publisher competes with 
the agency in creative service, or the 
advertiser is unwilling to supply the 
incentive .. .” 

Thus such major media as sam- 
pling, premiums, packaging, point-of- 
purchase and direct mail usually are 
handled direct by advertisers. 

And even such commissionable 
media as magazines and newspapers 
have less assurance today that adver- 
tising agents will “reduce their haz- 
ards.” Two decades ago, when radio 
began to make inroads, representa- 
tives of newspapers and magazines 
were said to have tried to hold agen- 
cies and their accounts to a “5-5-3” 
expenditure ratio—with radio getting 
ke ee 
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Still, in terms of total advertising 
pool, there seems to be sound basis 
for Young’s contention that the pay- 
ment of commissions ‘develops new 
business” for media generally—even 
though Haase’s findings sharply dis- 
agreed. More than 91% of Haase’s 
repliers said that they started adver- 
tising on their own initiative. Only 
5.2% said they were sold on it by an 
agent: 1% by a media salesman. The 
others began from a combination of 
all these. 

Of course, all advertisers start ad- 
vertising on their own initiative—in 
the sense that, the money spent being 
their own, they decide whether or not 
to spend it. But thousands of them 
have been and are being “educated” 
on advertising by various forces, in- 
cluding agencies and media. 


Big Get Bigger 


New advertisers continue to pro- 
vide much of the livelihood, especially 
of smaller agencies. In fact, only the 
ability of these agencies continually 
to “create” accounts keeps most of 
them going. 

The trend toward complete domin- 
ance by a few big factors may be less 
pronounced among advertising agen- 
cies than in other lines of business. 
Even the largest one places less than 
3% of total agency volume. But it 
is still true that the 40 billing $10 
million or more are growing faster, 
and now account for more than half 
of all advertising volume placed 
through agencies. 

Many a smaller agency nurses an 
account along through the years, 
only to lose it to a larger one. In 
this there is an element of the survival 
of the fittest. The advertiser might 
have outgrown the agency’s ability to 
meet his requirements. The larger 
agency may have better facilities for 
radio-T'V, research, merchandising, 
publicity, etc. It may have banking 
and other connections useful to clients. 

But large agencies also are doing 
more to create and develop smaller 
accounts on a fee or other “guaran- 
tee” basis. J. Walter Thompson will 
take promising accounts today with 
only $100,000 budgets, and Young 
and Rubicam will start on a $30,000 
fee basis. 

Whether smaller advertisers do bet- 
ter with large agencies, or find them- 
selves “lost” among the multi-million- 
dollar accounts, is a matter of some 
disagreement. The president of one 
advertiser company, which spends 
only $300,000 through one of the 
biggest agencies, is pleased with the 
kind of service the account gets there. 
On the other hand another advertiser 
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recently decided to move his account 
from this agency to one only about 
a tenth as large. This advertiser be- 
lieved the smaller agency better quali- 
fied to help revitalize his entire sales- 
merchandising-advertising program. 

The sorest point with many ad- 
vertisers is their feeling that, under 
the paid-by-media commission system, 
their agencies are working more with 
and for the media than for the ad- 
vertisers who employ them. 

But whether agencies would func- 
tion more effectively for their clients 
if paid directly by them, instead of 


indirectly, through media, has yet to 
be proved. 

One agency president showed that 
the payment by the advertiser of 
separate fees for every function 
which the agency performs can be a 
continuing source of friction. Under 
the commission system, on the other 
hand, an agency can and does per- 
form extra functions without charg- 
ing its client for them. 

Yet the question of ‘“‘masters” con- 
tinues. Advertisers like to think 
they’re in control. And some agencies 
emphasize this. 


MOLINE 


ROCK 
§'SLAND 


ROCK ISLAND, MOLINE, EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


UNIFIED 
MARKET 


D-CITIES 


Home of 233,012* People 


Home of Rock Island Arsenal 


Home of Over 300 Industrial Firms 


Quad-Cities’ giant manufacturing concerns are in high gear 


turning out a vast array of materials for national defense 


. . . as well as the vital products for America’s 


peacetime 


civilian life, Industrial employment numbers over 50,000. 


The population trend is UP . . . manufacturing payrolls are 


UP ... consumer buying power is UP. 


A steadily growing, unified market with ready money. 
That's the Quad-Cities! 


* 1950 Census Preliminary Report 


Rock Island Argus 
and Moline Dispatch 


The newspapers that cover the ILLINOIS side 


WHB 


5000 WATTS BASIC ABC 


tet eS) as 
ya ae 


where 57% of Quad-Cities population live 


NAT. REPS. THE ALLEN KLAPP CO. 


NAT. REPS. AVERY KNODEL, INC. 
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N. W. Ayer & Son does not work 
primarily on a fee system. But since 
1875 it has emphasized the credo, 
“Spend the client’s money as if it 
were your own.” As Ralph M. 
Hower says in his “History of an 
Advertising Agency,” Ayer’s “open 
contract plus commission” plan has 
established 

“1. A fiduciary relationship, con- 
tinuing long enough—at least 
one year—to permit agency service 
to be eftective. 

“2. The principle that the agency 
is working for the advertiser. 
‘3. A commission basis of compen- 
sation determined by agency and 
client, based on certain expenditures 
by the client.” 


and to support agencies on smaller- 
commission accounts. 

Sometimes the fee grows with the 
account. But oftener agencies “‘gradu- 
ate’ from fees to commissions. 

A decade ago, for example, 35% 
of the then $5 million volume of 
Grey Advertising Agency was repre- 
sented by fees, largely on home furn- 
ishings and fashion accounts. (Agen- 
cies multiply fees by 6-2/3 or seven 
to represent billings.) In 1950, 90% 
of Grey’s $12 million came from com- 
missions. 

The growth has come, says Law- 
rence Valenstein, president, by broad- 
ening the base of accounts and ex- 
panding service to them. In 1940, 
general accounts were only 29.9% of 


"Such hazards tempt agencies to make as much 
from present accounts as they can... and not to 
be too choosey about their next clients nor the means 
they employ to get them." 


Ayer’s policy was to return to cli- 
ents the 15% on the gross value of 
space and time, and to charge clients 
16-2/3% on the net. Thus, instead 
of keeping $150 on a $1,000 order, 
Ayer refunded this to the advertiser 
and then charged him 16-2/3% on 
$850, or $141.67. The difference was 
small in dollars, but Ayerites thought 
it large in principle. 

Then, finally, in 1949, Ayer 
changed to the prevailing 15% on the 
gross. The reason was that Ayer 
also had charged clients 16-2/3% on 
production and other costs for space 
and time advertising. In space media 
these charges, in proportion to total 
costs, were small. But in the newer 
media of radio and TV they loomed 
large. 

Rather than penalize clients, Ayer 
became a “15 percenter.” But the 
company emphasized that this “tech- 
nical adjustment has not changed the 
basic policy.’ Ayer still bills clients 
for space and time at 85%. . 

The fee system may not be the 
panacea which some advertisers claim 
for it. Several agency heads said in 
effect, ‘Fees won't make a lazy man 
energetic nor a dishonest man hon- 
est.’ But assuming a fair measure of 
energy, honesty and all-around ability, 
they are being used by a substantial 
number of advertisers and agencies 
both to give advertisers more service 
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total volume; home furnishings and 
fashions, 47.8%, and retail, 22.3%. 
In 1950, general accounts were about 
75% of total volume... . 

But both from the growing de- 
mands of advertisers for more and 
better and more integrated-with-sell- 
ing services and from the agencies’ 
necessity to make a profit, a larger 
share of agency revenue today does 
come from fees, man-hour charges 
and other direct-from-advertiser 
sources. 

Indeed, some agency presidents say 
that the 15% commission — despite 
the fact that higher rates of most 
media bring them more dollars—may 
not be enough. Perhaps the commis- 
sion “standard” should be changed to 
18 or 20%. 

Whether the media would pay 
such commissions, however, is highly 
doubtful. And whether, should the 
media raise their rates to cover these 
commissions, the advertisers would 
pay them, is equally so. 

Fees at least provide a means of 
enabling agencies to provide extra 
service. Various advertisers told SM 
they thought that agencies could do 
more—and still make a profit—under 
the 15% commission system. 

But several admitted that in the 
process they too could do and give 
more. 

Old-fashioned faith and coopera- 


tion, on both sides, would he!p. Ey. 
ecutives on both sides said tliat to 
often the advertiser-agency re!atiop. 


ship is still merely a marriage of ey.f 


pediency, or even a sudden infatya. 
tion. The advertiser, having <hosey 
still does not make the agency a {| 
partner. Even before the hone moon 
is over he may dangle the threat o; 
“pulling out” over the agency’: head, 


Indeed, already he may be listening f 


to wooings of other agencies. 

All of this hardly causes the pres. 
ent agent to feel secure in the rel: 
tionship, nor stimulates his. best ¢. 
forts. This condition forces him t 
spend an inordinate amount o! time 
and effort and brains at outside propo- 
sitioning on his own to replace the 
account he may lose. 

Such hazards tempt agencies te 


make as much from present accounts f 


as they can, by whatever means they 
can, and not to be too cheosey about 
their next clients nor the means they 
employ to get them. 

As a result, at least one-tenth of all 
agencies are forced to die or merge 
annually. And with small agencies, 
today’s life expectancy may not be 
more than five years. 

Probably this is as much the fault 
of the conditions under which they 
must operate as it is their own short- 
comings. The agencies which have 
kept going—and the Big Six, with 
their predecessor companies, all are 
from 28 to 87 years old—have had 
to develop as perhaps their first at- 
tribute an extraordinary flexibility. 


Many of them also have survived a § 


sort of cellular division under which 
key executives have taken major ac- 
counts and set up agency shops of 
their own. 

All this vitality, flexibility and re- 
sourcefulness, leading agents declare, 
have been fed by the 15% commission 
system. 

But whether agency profits under 
it are still too high can be argued 
both ways. 


The president of one large agency 


spoke wistfully recently of the good 
old days of 20 years ago when the 
owner of an agency with $10 million 
billing or $1.5 million in commis- 
sions could “bank $500,000 of it. 
Today, he’s lucky to bank $100,00. 
Only the fact that advertising vol- 
ume has doubled in the last decide 
has kept a lot of agencies from gong 
under.” 

Four A figures seem to confirm 
this trend. In 1930, 57 member agen- 
cies made a net profit, on billings, 0! 
3.92%. On commissions—which pe- 
dominantly were and are their gross 
income—they made 26%. Add to t'1s 
the 22.09% of agency costs which in 
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1930 


1930 2gency owners took in salaries, 
owners made 31% on their 


ip. Ey. 


at tog and tic 


lation. 15% commissions, which is less than 

- of ex. 8 5% I ; 

fatus.@ Tovay—even though their dollar 
Ud- ” 

hosen # volume of placements may be sev- 

a fyl| feral t mes as large—the owners get 

moon f only (0 or 15% out of their 15% 

reat of |B commissions, which means from 1% 

: head, to 1/2 net on their billings. 

ening # Bu: the growth of advertising, and 
BE the stronger place agencies generally 


pres. @ have won for themselves, still pro- 
rely: @ vides opportunities in the agency 
st ef. MB business. 
mip! The agency system as maintained 
time A by the 15% commission basis gener- 
»ropo- ally seems to be supported by ad- 
e the @ vertising managers of advertiser 
S companies. Sixty-two per cent of 
eS te : Jim Young’s repliers were ad man- 
ounts @ agers. 
- they @ Among the negative reasons which 
about @ top management gives for the ad 
- they | managers’ preference — despite the 
' fact that they may earn only half as 
of all @ much as the agency account executives 
nerge | who serve them—are that some of 
ncies. @ them have been put into their jobs 
ot be @ by agencies—and some even are be- 
= ing paid by agencies and a number 
fault @ live in the hope of getting into agen- 
they cies: taking their accounts with 
hort- @ them, and getting 3 to 5% of gross 
have commissions in the process. 
with Thus, some executives complain, 
are the commission system is “rigged” 
had @ against them in their own organiza- 
t at- (™ tions, too. 


ility. & 

eda & Ad Manager's Status Up 
‘hich & 

ace i On the positive side, other execu- 
s of | tives show that the stature, respon- 


4 sibilities and rewards of their adver- 
tising managers all are larger today. 


re 7 ; 
are. And in SM’s own survey, nine-tenths 
sion 0! the companies regard their adver- 
® tising managers as “superior” to 
® their agencies. . . 
ider £ \t : — " - 
; At various times, a few large in- 
ued § dust a ‘ " 
} dustrialists have expressed off the rec- 
ord their intention to eliminate the 
ncy § “wastes” and “shortcomings” of the 


nod HE adve tising agency system by starting 
he their own agencies—on a “house” or 


Pi : “controlled” or “rebate’’ basis. 


io a half century or more, in 
it. @ fact a lot of large and middle-size 
NU, ad\«-tisers have launched such agen- 
I- ies. These are reported to exist to- 
de da‘ in such diverse fields as foods, 
12 @ drvvs, cosmetics, tobacco, beverages, 
ho: .¢ appliances, motor cars, gasoline 
m in. oil, and motion pictures. Prob- 
1- ib. more than $100 million of ad- 
yi ve ‘ising still is being placed annually 
e- @ th ough “house” agencies. 
ss jut the amount of such advertis- 
I$ s still relatively small—and so is 
n the number of participants. Several 
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hich reaches more families 


Wichita? 


ere are the coverage facts 


(Corporate Limits) 


ee 

COLLIER'S.........14% 

POST.........12% 
LOOK.........1% 


MArAME. ........BB% snes minimum 


of 20% coverage in 28 


with the Wichita 


Eagle or more population 


and the picture is similar in 
all 33 Parade cities of origin 


The Sunday Picture Magazine 


Providing a Minimum of 20% Coverage in... 


1993 Markets 


adjacent markets of 1,000 
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Sales come easier 
when your 
a(vertising works 
like this: 


One of the nation’s largest 
manufacturers of staples and 
stapling machines developed a new 
line. The company introduced it 


The New York Times Magazine. 


| 
} 
| 
in an advertisement in | 
] 
| 
| 
| 


This advertisement 


a full page in 
four colors—carried a coupon 

offering a sample supply of the new | 
staples. 


Within a few days, this one 
advertisement had drawn 6,500 
replies. Many were from large 
users of staples. Replies came 
from every state in the country. 


Motion picture companies, 
government offices, large 
corporations like Prudential 
Insurance and Worthington Pump 
and Machine, clipped the coupon 
and sent it in. So did a bank in 
Tennessee, a toy manufacturer in 
Ohio, an advertising agency in 
Arkansas. 


From this nation-wide response, 
the staple manufacturer developed 
a prime and active follow-up list 

of more than 1,000 large and 
consistent users of staples and 
stapling machines... which was, 
in fact, the purpose the adver- 
tisement sought to accomplish. 


If you are interested in quick, 
low-cost results from your 
advertising to business men, big 
or small, you ought to get the facts 
about The New York Times, 

for 32 years the leading 
advertising medium in the world’s 
leading market. 


The N ew Y ork Times 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT 


advertisers who have used house 
agencies for years recently decided 
that their work could be done better 
by independent agencies. 

In this they have come to agree 
with the majority of advertisers who 
generally approve the present agency 
setup under the full 15% system. 
Some of them emphasize the integrity 
which can be developed from it, and 
the stimulus which this compensation 
method offers agencies to do a better 
job as “independent, competitive 
businesses.” One mentioned that it 
provides agencies with the resources 
for “experimenting with newer types 
of media, such as television.” 

Nearly all advertisers, however, ap- 
pear to believe that agencies would 
be wiser to concentrate less on selling 
the commission system and more on 
selling advertisers on what they can 
do for them under it. 

And many agents agree. 

The head of one large agency—a 
Four A member—said that the Four 
A’s should “educate advertisers on 
what agencies really are and do.” He 
added that clients — especially top 
management—are pretty ignorant on 
such matters. Often their only con- 
tact with the agency is through the 
account executive. And often the a.e. 
functions with his group as an 
“agency within an agency.” 

Thus the client at most sees only 
part of the agency. Rarely does he 


get inside the agency’s doors to lear, 
all the other factors and facilitig 
which may be working, behind th 
scenes, for him. 

This agency president mentioned} 
Young & Rubicam’s once-a-year “open 
house” plan for clients as a step jp 
the right direction. ... 

If it is important for agencies ty 
know top management’s “basic busi. 
ness problems,” it is also importan; 
that management, today, know more 
about advertising and advertising 
agency functions and problems. 

“It pays to advertise” can become 
a meaningless cliché. . 

The “pay” depends on the kind 
of brains jointly applied to it, and 
the way advertising is geared into 
stronger sales operations. 

Critics may “prove” that a good 
part of all the nearly $6 billion now 
spent annually for advertising js 
““wasted.” 

But economists may show that, to 
build the nation’s defense and to 
maintain its vitality and solvency in § 
the tough years ahead, a half-trillion. 
dollar production must be realized, 
To develop and sustain such a vol- | 
ume, at least $8 billion of advertising 
may be needed. 

More than ever, however, the 
amount must be secondary to the 
kind of job all the forces engaged in 
advertising are prepared to do... 
together. 


"How could Washington put the heat on and freeze you, Albert? 
That doesn't make sense.” 
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NOW...as never before...you need 


AUDOGRAPH 


Added 


Business 


Capacity 


to offset the threat of a personnel shortage! 


With the urgent needs of the Defense Program 
imposing a steady drain on business personnel, 
now is none too soon to provide the means of 
meeting the manpower problem. 


In the field of business communications, 
AubDOGRAPH dictation provides the means of 
increasing personal and office output. For the 
Added Business Capacity of AUDOGRAPH en- 
ables you to streamline your correspondence- 
handling all along the line. Prominent users of 
AubocRAPH report office volume output main- 
tained despite personnel losses as high as 30%. 


The pressure to produce is with us now! Before 
it imposes a serious threat to your manpower, 
mail the coupon as the most important step you 
can take for continuing to get things done 
in volume and efficiency. You'll be time and 
money ahead for years to come. 


Dictating and transcribing 
ore E-A-S-I-E-R 


We regret that we cannot always deliver AUDOGRAPHS 
without delay. But demands have exceeded all prece- 
dent ... and these days we’re also devoting much of 
our efforts and raw materials to national defense 
work. So—if you’re waiting for delivery of your new 
AuboGRAPHs — won’t you please be patient? You'll 
find them well worth waiting for! 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities 
'f the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory— 
inder “Dictating Machines.’’ Canada: Northern Elec- 
tric Company, Ltd., sole authorized agents for the 
Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Corporation (export 
affiliate of Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign 
countries. 


TRADE MARK "'AUDOGRAPH"™ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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ELECTRONIC 
SOUNDWRITER 
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OGRAPH 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
Send me Booklet 5-T —"Now We Really Get Things Done!” 
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Adventures In Shopping 


BY THE SALES MANAGEMENT STAFF* 


New shopping experiences further emphasize importance of 


supplying product information with the product—through tags 


and booklets . . . Best selling of advertised products done by 


proprietors of independent stores . . . Here's what happened 


when people tried to buy: 


Arrow shirts 


Forsyth shirts 


B.V.D. shirts 


Hathaway curtains 


Perfecto Garcias cigars 


Thayer baby carriages 
Simmons mattresses 


Slow retail sales and alarmingly 
high inventories emphasize the im- 
portance of helping the dealer move 
his merchandise and your merchan- 
dise. It’s pitiful, but true, that the 
majority of retailers want, and must 
have, more business, but have lost the 
knack of going after it intelligently. 

In a Greenwich, Conn., publication 
called Private Wire, a Mrs. Kathal- 
ien von Tempus tells of their diff- 
culties in getting their money ex- 
changed for merchandise. 

“We moved from California some 
time ago. We bought and furnished 


* Sixth in a monthly series. 
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our new home, bought two new cars, 
a deep freeze and a television set.... 
What amazes us is, so few people 
around here seem to want our busi- 
ness. No one called on us from a 
bank, nobody tried to sell us the two 
cars we bought, and as for the tele- 
vision set, we had to fight to get it! 
The salesman in the store we went 
to said, ‘Oh, we don’t carry that 
kind. You have to go to ...... to 
get it.’ That salesman never thought 
to tell us his kind of set might be just 
as good! 

“Not long ago, my husband and I 
went into a store and bought one or 


Cameo curtains 


White Owl Cigars 


Ronson lighters 


Sealy mattresses 
Storkline baby carriages 


two things. As we left, my husband 
turned to the storekeeper and asked 
how his business was going. Bet you 
know what he said: ‘Business is 
awful; nobody is buying.’ . . . The 
only bright business was a furniture 
store in Stamford, W. & J. Sloane. 
They got in touch with us before 
we even moved into the new house 
and offered us many special services.” 

During the long-since-departed 
days of real shortages, few retailers 
welcomed sales personnel training 
plans offered by manufacturers. They 
couldn’t be bothered—but it’s differ- 
ent today. 
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Te first response to our initial 
(De-ember 15, 1950) instalment of 
thes. Adventures in Shopping came 
the week before Christmas from 
Ele National Watch Company. 
Ove the long distance telephone one 
of ‘heir executives said that Elgin 
sale-men in 1951 would have sales 
per-onnel training as a top objective. 

‘he plan has been in operation for 


fou months, and Elgin is enthusiastic 
abot results. The program was pre- 
tested in 100 jewelry stores... 


86¢- of the salespeople believe the 
training in product information 
helped them more than any other part 
of the course, and experienced sales- 
persons gave this part of the program 
an even higher rating than the un- 
trained salespersons. . . . When be- 


fore—and after—ratings were com- 
| pared, those who took the course 


showed a definite increase in sales 
ability. . . . Elgin sums it up by say- 
ing, ‘Retail salespeople are thirsting 
for more information about the prod- 
ucts they sell.” 

Of the many letters of comment 

from executives of com- 
whose products have been 
mentioned in these Adventures, the 
one we treasure most is dated March 
28, and comes from the sales man- 
ager of a company mentioned in the 
March 1 instalment. His company 


| lost a sale on its high-price appliance 


because the salesperson didn’t know 
the talking points of the product and 


iwasn't “up” on the claims being made 
for it in the national advertising— 
and because there were no descriptive 


tags which might have enabled either 


During the next four weeks that 


} company did something about it, and 
the letter said, in part, ‘‘ ‘Adventures 


in Shopping’ has been of tremendous 
help to all manufacturers in trying 
to see the problems at the dealer 
level. In fact, it is through your 
articles that we have developed a pro- 
motion kit making available to deal- 
ers everv bit of information we have. 

\ll products leaving our plant 
have feature tags to help the dealer 
salesman in presenting our story.” 


) 38. | Succeeded in Buying Any- 


way 


Gertz Department Store 
Jamaica, L. |., N. Y. 


hen we had the problem of buy- 


§'n- . baby carriage I was predisposed 


—tirough experience of friends — 
to. .rds a Thayer, but before I had 
a | ance to mention brand, the sales- 
pe on led me to their “special.” She 
2° no brand name, offered nothing 
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don't overlook 


the man who sells 


in his own 
backyard* 


Concentrated sales coverage of any section of 
the national market is available through in- 
dustrial distributors...their salesmen sell at 
the local level...they know their customers 
personally...and they know the require- 
ments and buying practices of local industry. 


For the manufacturer with few salesmen, 
they can be a whole sales force...or they can 
act as a supplementary sales force for the 
established manufacturer. Most important, 
they are hard-hitting sales-producers. 


Industrial distributors are important links in 
a sound marketing program...they sell and 
service manufacturing plants, mines, /oil 
fields, railroads, utilities, and other service 
industries. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION \is an im- 
portant link, too...it is the one magazine 
published primarily for industrial distributor's 
and their salesmen. Its content is based\ on 
carefully researched and edited material that 
is constructive and helpful...it is accepted 
-and read by distributors and their salesmen 
from coast to coast. Through this medium you 
can contact and sell distributors on your com- 
pany and your products. 


@ DAYTON 


skhe's your industrial distributor 


salesman »». and you can reach him through 


Industrial 
Distribution 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


the one magazine 
published primarily for 
industrial distributors 
and their salesmen 

330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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in the way of product informa‘io§ | 

| but simply kept repeating, “a real buy : 
You can’t go wrong. Just red ice/ 
from $59 to $39.” 

I asked to see a Thayer. She pi led 
| out a model around $49, but befor 
| I had a chance to examine it sh 
| called my attention to a Storkline 
| which she said was “nationally ad. 
| vertised.” I repeated that I wa: in. 
| terested in a Thayer. Somehow tha 
| gave her the idea that I might de, 
| prospect for a high-price number and 
| she brought out the $74.95 Thayer 
| model. 

“What’s the difference betweer: the 
| two Thayers?” 
| “Oh, just see all the extra chrome 
| on this better one!” 

And that, believe me, was the ex. 
tent of her product knowledge. For. 
tunately—for Thayer—they had at. 
tached a brochure to the higher-price 
model. I excused the salesperson and 
Awards for Editorial Excellence and _ sold myself by reading about the self. 
| oiling wheels that cannot squeak and 
| 


Achievement won by The Chronicle in 1950... the “‘non-tip” safety stand—and other 


| exclusive features that seemed to jus 
| tify the higher price. 
(Editor’s note: Tags and booklets 
accompanying the article can give the 
manufacturer some protection against 
poor or indifferent retail selling. ) 


Distinguished 
Service 


Aw ard 


39. When the Maker Doesn't 
Reach the Salesperson 


EE 


Best Spot Newsstory Excellence in Food Coverage Best Page One Make-up Several Los Angeles Home 
TEXAS ASSOCIATED AMERICAN DAIRY TEXAS ASSOCIATED | Furnishings Stores 
PRESS ASSOCIATION PRESS 


At the downtown Eastern-Colum- 
bia I asked for Cameo curtains. The 
clerk said, ‘‘We did have them, but 
are sold out. Most of our customers 
prefer nylon.” 
| “But won't you have mort 
| Cameos?” 

“No, they’re not re-ordering. . .. 
| Slow selling compared to our own 
made-up curtains.” 

I tried the high-income-bracket 


Distinguished 
Service 


Award 


Outstanding Food Reporting Best Short Feature 


| | Robins . Yes, they’ 1 of 
TEXAS ASSOCIATED DAIRY PRODUCTS INSTITUTE TEXAS ASSOCIATED | Swng (gp = —_ prangg ia 
PRESS OF TEXAS PRESS — a a a oe 


likely to because “our own curtains 
are well made, good value, customers 
trust our store.” 

And at downtown May’s the sales- 
woman had never heard of Cameo. 
. . . And so—no sale resulted even 
though the advertising had been s0 


These, and other innumerable recognitions received 

by The Chronicle for outstanding journalistic achieve- 

ment, indicate the real reasons for its long-time pref- 

erence by Houstonians in every walk of life, and the 

fact that it is so widely recognized as Houston’s one 

great family Newspaper. effective as to make me waste several 
You can sell the South’s Number One Market at hours in a fruitless search. 

lowest cost with Houston’s Number One Newspaper! Last week I had much the same 


experience in trying to buy Hatha 


The Houston Chronicle | way curtain fabrics which I’d seen 


advertised in Woman's Home Com- 

R. W. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS THE BRANHAM COMPANY _ panion. At Eastern-Columbia they'd 
Advertising Director National Advertising Manager National Representatives | never heard of them. and tried to 
FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 38 CONSECUTIVE YEARS | switch me to nylon (no particular 
| brand) as more durable and neecing 

| no ironing. Had much the same ex- 
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perience at other stores. 

The Hathaway ads mention nylon 
along with three other materials— 
but the news hasn’t permeated to 
Southern California. The company 
offers a booklet which gives a lot of 
good ideas on decorating, but very 
little information about the fabrics 
themselves. I don’t suppose I 
should blame the salespeople. ‘he 
manufacturer simply hasn’t reached 
them. 


40. An Advertiser's Dream Boy 


Schnuer & Raboy, Druggists 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I was attracted by some cheap 
lighters in the window and decided 
to buy one. Inside a half dozen 
brands were on display. I pointed 
to the kind I had seen in the window 
but the druggist made a mistake( ?) 
He came up with some Ronsons. 

But the price! He parried price 
with quality, and nailed acceptance 
down with, “You know when you 
give an advertised product, you give 
a known value. It’s the name that 
really counts.”” Then he proceeded to 
explain the Ronson and gave me a 
good price range from which to select. 
I walked out with a lighter costing 
$2 more than I| had expected to pay. 


For factual in- 
formation on the 
Detroit Market 
—write to the 
Promotion and 
Research De- 
partment... 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Editor's note: In general, the 
best examples of store selling we en- 
counter are among independent mer- 
chants—and where the store owner, 
rather than a salesperson, handles the 
sale. Seems to indicate the great need 
for better sales personnel training, 
doesn’t it?) 


41. The House Label Plus the 
Famous Brand 


Imrie Bros., Men's Furnishings 
Toronto, Ontario 


Arrow and Forsyth shirts were 
prominently displayed. I told the 
salesperson I wanted a good quality 
colored shirt. He brought out several 
of the branded shirts at $5.95. I said 
I didn’t want to pay that much—that 
I only wanted the shirt for every-day 
wear. He agreed that shirt prices 
were pretty steep these day. . . 

“But here’s an excellent one at 
$4.95 and you couldn’t do better at 
the price.” 

“T see it has your store name on 
the collar. I’d rather have one made 
by a manufacturer whose name I 
know.” . 

“Oh these are a famous brand, too. 
We have an arrangement with the 
B.V.D. company in Montreal. They 
make them up for us and we use our 
own label. . . . Feel the texture. It’s 
as good as you'll get in any shirt. 
Sure, Arrow and Forsyth are good 
shirts, but the only difference be- 
tween them and this is that they do 
more advertising.” 


42. That Old Debbil Price-Fixing 


Bedding Department 
Marshall Field's, Chicago 


I was interested in mattresses for 
Hollywood-style beds, and at my sug- 
gestion we started out with the Sim- 
mons line. The salesperson explained 
the construction of three which were 
on display, two of which bore Field’s 
name as well as Simmons. 

“We carry the leading brands as 
well as our own. They’re all good 
and price has no real bearing on qual- 
ity. Ten out of 15 are in the $69.50 
price class, but any mattress made by 
a well-known manufacturer is a good 
product, for they don’t lower their 
standards for a price. 

“Our own private label mattress 
is made by Sealy. A mattress bearing 
our label, plus the manufacturer’s 
label, like the Simmons, is made to 
our specifications, but the manufac- 
turer sets the price. We are allowed 
to fix our own price under a private 
label, and our private label mattresses 
run approximately $10 less than the 
corresponding merchandise under the 


manutacturer’s label, and are prob- 


ably the best buy of all.” 


43. Dealers Have Long Memo- 
ries 
W. F. Monroe Cigar Co., 
Chicago 


I wanted to buy a box of cigars 
for a friend and dropped into their 
Van Buren and La Salle store. White 
Owls seemed to be in about my price 
range and I said to the salesperson, 
‘“’There’s some Havana in them, isn’t 
there?” 

“Short filler,” he replied, dismiss- 
ing that idea. He placed two boxes, 
50 in each box, on the counter—Per- 
fecto Garcias. ‘“Take these, 80% of 
all cigar smokers like all-Havana.” 

When I protested that they were 
rather small he reached in the counter 
and picked out one big, fat, soft, off- 
color cigar and laid it beside one of 
the Perfecto Garcias. ‘““This is twice 
as big. Domestic. No, you'd hardly 
want to buy that for a good friend.” 

I wasn’t very familiar with Per- 
fecto Garcias, and they were expen- 
sive. | named several other domestic 
brands. Thumbs down from him. At 
no time could I get him to set out a 
box other than Perfecto Garcias. One 
cigar would come out, go back. Fin- 
ally he wore me down. I bought. 

Next day I dropped into another 
Monroe store where I’ve been buying 
White Owls for years. I’ve known 
the salesperson a long, long time. 

“Does Monroe own a piece of Per- 
fecto Garcia,” I asked, “or Garcia a 
piece of Monroe?” 

“Why do you ask that ?” 

“Well, you give Garcias a special 
display.” 

“T’ll explain that,” he said confi- 
dentially. “Fifteen years or more ago, 
during the depression, Monroe got 
into a tight squeeze. Garcia saw us 
through. A matter of a loan of $100,- 
000 or so. It’s all been paid back, 
with interest.” 

“So that’s 

“Friendly reciprocation.” 

(Editor's note: We doubt that 
many readers will try to copy this 
idea, but especially among independ- 
ents and local chains, the memory of 
special friendly services lingers on.) 


” 


The seventh instalment of "Ad- 
ventures in Shopping" will appear in 
the June | issue. Reprints of other 
instalments are available at 25 cents 
each, through SM's Reader Service 
Department: 

(a) December 15 and January |, 
combined 

(b) February | and March |, com- 
bined 

(c) April | and May I, combined 
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a Come Summer... 


| go where the 


ric 50,000W 
. money goes 


X€S, This summer, shout your story from the mountain tops. Travel to 50,000-watt 

KSL and the Intermountain summer wonderland KSL covers, and you'll get 

back the echo in sales. And find a huge and happy-go-wealthy horde of listeners who, 
June through August last year, spent $254,553,000 retail sales dollars! 


You'll love the mountain air... if you're on the air with KSL! 
Advertisers last summer reached 41% more listeners on KSL than on the 
second station during the day, 38% more at night! And this summer KSL 


will whoop up listening as never before. A gigantic summer audience 


campaign will feature tie-in displays, stunts, billboards, newspaper and 


on-the-air ads by the score. 


Everywhere you look — Wasatch National Forest (U. S.’s most-visited), 
Bryce Canyon, all over Intermountain America — the woods are full 
of money. Fuller than ever before, with 12% more tourist dollars in 
1950 than in ’49. And bear in mind the billion-dollar industrial 


empire that’s humming all year ‘round! 


You can reach new heights with your product this summer. (At 


amazingly Jow cost!) Ask KSL or Radio Sales for details now. 


50,000 WATTS 


KSL CBS IN SALT LAKE CITY 


Represented by Radio Sales 


All sources on request 


WE'LL BET 
DOLLARS TO 
DOUGHNUTS 


Pil 


. that the rich Quad-City 
market (Davenport, Iowa, 
Rock Island, Moline and 
East Moline, Illinois) will 
be a big profit-getter for 
you. It has for hundreds of 
others! After all, 1950 Sales 
Management Survey of Buy- 
ing Power figures show total 
effective buying income of 
$418,578,000 in the Quad. 
Cities! 


PUNCTUATE YOUR SALES 
In This 
RICH QUAD-CITY MARKET 
By Using The 
DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS 


The Only Newspapers with 
Home-Delivered Circulation 
on both the Iowa and IIli- 
nois sides of the important 
Quad-City market. 


She Daven 
Meuypapers 


THE DAILY TIMES 
THE DEMOCRAT & LEADER 


represented nationally by 
Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


Coming... 
Sales Management's 
Survey of Buying Power 
for 1951] 


Published May 10 


Sales Management 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 


Wortle Whiten fou» - 


Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 


and Other 


Philadelphia Automotive Facts: 
Thirteenth of a series of studies com- 
piled by The Philadelphia Inquirer. 
It lists passenger and commercial 
vehicle sales in Philadelphia City and 
in the Retail Trading Area, in tables 
according to make and sales area. The 
city is divided into 20 major business 
and economic areas and the retail 
trading area into counties. 1950 sales 
are compared with those of 1949; 
total new car sales in the Philadel- 
phia market are presented for each 
year from 1947 through 1950, and 
total passenger car registrations as of 
July 1, 1950, are compared with 1950 
car sales. There is also a new car 
sales index, representing the rate at 
which new cars are bought by fami- 
lies in each area. Write to David M. 
Podvey, Promotion Manager, The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Philadelphia. 


Salesmen's Compensation in the 
Drug Trade: Bulletin No. 42 sent 
out by National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association. It’s a summary of 
the replies from wholesale and man- 
ufacturing drug firms included in a 
questionnaire survey of the member- 
ships of the National Sales Execu- 
tives, Inc., and the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association. Com- 
piled by Harry R. Tosdal, Professor 
of Business Administration, and 
Waller Carson, Jr., Instructor in 
Business Administration, Harvard 
University, it contains a summary of 
the salesmen’s compensation practices 
and levels of earnings among 120 
service wholesale drug firms repre- 
senting 52% of the NWDA men- 
bership. Included, too, are returns 
from 63 manufacturers of drugs (in- 
cluding pharmaceuticals), toiletries 
and drug sundries. Subjects dis- 
cussed: use of compensation plans; 
levels of earnings of salesmen; turn- 
over, pension plans, Social Security 


Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


and unionization; administering com- 
pensation and expenses; coverage and 
method. Write to E. Allen New- 
comb, Executive Secretary, National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Farmers Are in the Market 
for everything from Coca-Cola to 
gasoline and in case-lots and 
tank-wagon quantities: A study of 
Capper’s Farmer subscribers and 
their use of, and brand preferences 
for, beverages provides a good index 
of the way in which farm life has 
changed. Data include number of 
persons drinking various beverages, 
their brand preferences and frequency 
of service. Beverages covered are: 
regular coffee, instant coffee, caffeine- 
free coffee, hot tea, iced tea, fruit or 
vegetable juices, milk, milk flavored 
with syrups or powders, bottled soft 
drinks. Write to Victor Hawkins, 
Director of Research, Capper Publi- 
cations, Inc., 912 Kansas Ave., To- 
peka, Kan. 


Selling to the Armed Forces: 
A 34-page directory prepared by the 
Research Institute of America, Inc., 
it has an alphabetical listing of the 
major articles being purchased by 


military services and the offices that | 


buy them. It provides, too, a geo- 
graphical guide to major purchasing 


‘offices. Included is a report, ‘““How to 


Get Military Business,” explaining 
the procedure to be followed in estab- 
lishing and maintaining contact with 
buying offices; negotiating, renegoti- 
ating and financing contracts ; obtain- 
ing subcontracts; selling services; ob- 
taining security clearance, etc. Write 
to Hugh Smith, Director of Public 
Relations, Research Institute of 
America, Inc., 292 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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LISTEN & Mids. 
REFRIGERATOR 
TALK... 
OPEN THE DOOR/ 


CONSUMER INTERVIEWS recorded on tape become 
far more valuable as a market research tool. Voice 
inflections, hesitancy, qualified replies are all cap- 
tured for later evaluation. Automatically erase a 
recording that has served its purpose by recording 
new material right over the old. 


2APLOYMENT INTERVIEWS recorded on tape fill in 
valuable background details about applicants. Tape 
 cordings are also useful in selecting applicants for 
sales or telephone work where voice characteristics 


sre important. Tape can be recorded over and over 
again with no noticeable loss of quality. 


“Talking refrigerator” 
stops em cold! 


TAPE-RECORDED MESSAGE GETS 
SALES POINTS ACROSS FAST 


Open the door of this refrigerator and a pleas- 
ant voice from inside delivers a peppy little 
talk on the refrigerator’s special features. It’s 
a selling gimmick that works wonders, and it’s 
simple to set up! Just record your selling mes- 
sage on an endless tape, place the play-back 
unit near the refrigerator and connect a switch 
with the refrigerator door. Equally easy to 


rig up for displays of TV sets, washing machines, 
dryers, other heavy goods! 


j 


MANAGEMENT MESSAGES to supervisory personnel 
can be conveyed very simply by plugging a tape 
recorder into the company switchboard. By dialing 
the assigned number, personnel in any part of the 
plant can listen to the message, which is repeated 
continuously from the tape recording. 


ASK YOUR DEALER for a free demonstration of tape 
recording, or we'll be glad to arrange one for you. 
Write today to Dept. SM-51, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minnesota, and all 
the arrangements will be taken care of immedi- 
ately. No obligation, of course. 


Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, “Underseal” Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite” Reflec- 


ve Sheeting, "Safety-W alk” Non-Slip Surfacing, "3M" Abrasives, "3M" Adhesives. General Export: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., International Division, 


GAY §. F954 


270 Park Ave., New York 17,N_ Y 
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DISPLAY AND BULLETIN BOARD MATERIAL 


To promote the idea of Waste Prevention, Disston will supply, without 
cost. other free material for use in the plant. or by enrployees. such as posters 


emblem reading “FIGHT 


for bulletin boards. stickers, ete These bear the 


WASTE 


FIGHT WASTE 
CARDS FOR WORKERS 


CONSERVATION SEAL STICKERS, 6” x 6° 
For Piant Walls, Windows, Automobiles 


Disston's proposition to distributors is both patriotic and practical. 


It's built on the idea... 


“When Goods Are in Short Supply 
You Always Can Sell Service’ 


BY WALTER H. GEBHART 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


Here's a complete package of ideas for presenting your 


helpful information to all levels of buying influence, from 


the president to the worker who sweeps up. With it, sales- 


men for Disston products can offer constructive proposals. 


When war threatens there’s always 
a mad scramble for steel. It would 
be easy for a fabricator to tell his 
steel-hungry customers and prospects, 
“We're working the plant as hard as 
we can. We can’t do anything more 
for you right now. Sorry!”’ 

But at Henry Disston & Sons, 
Philadelphia, we’ve never felt that a 
business could be run successfully on 


70 


that philosophy. In 110 years of ex- 
perience, Disston has been through 
wars, depressions, and booms. Each 
period has called for suitable aids to 
customers and prospects. This semi- 
war period is no different. 

America is a tremendously produc- 
tive country but at the same time we 
know that we are likely to be waste- 
ful. Experience has taught us that 


much can be done to make all our 
products go further by curbing waste. 

The Disston ‘‘Fight Waste’ pro- 
gram was created to help us, our dis- 
tributors and their manufacturing 
customers solve a common problem. 

We felt that the best contribution 
we could make to the needs of the 
times would be a program for the 
prevention of waste of the tools which 
we manufacture—one which would 
go across the board into 30 or 40 
major product classifications such as 
files, hack saws, circular saws, ma- 
chine knives, cutter heads, chain saws. 

We decided on this type of pro- 
gram because we felt sincerely that 
it would offer more to the country’s 
mobilization program, and at the 
same time be the most helpful step 
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‘Farm Families buy over 40% 


If you sell any mass product—foods, drugs, 
textiles, appliances, transportation— Rural 
America may well offer your biggest new 
sales opportunity. 

4 


for instance:—The Fleming Company 
» last year distributed $36 million worth of 


of our $36 million volume” 


goods to grocers in the rich Midwest 
wheat-growing section mapped above. Says 
Mr. Ned N. Fleming: “We estimate that 
farm families buy over 40% of the groceries 
sold by 575 stores supplied by us. The 


great majority of our stores are in small 


ies 
Fleming management suppli 


000 packaged grocery 
with financing, 
bookkeeping and 
advertising help— stores oni 
Cole’s of Lawrence, Kansas. 

pining Fleming 


st after j¢ A 
oe Ps Cole’s had $2000 weekly 


sales. Now Cole’s, remodeled 
and modernized with Fleming 
help, averages $13,000 weekly. 


over 2 
items—along 
operational ’ 


Ned N. Fleming heads food distributing com- 
pany whose sales have multiplied over 7 times 
in Il years. Warehouses in Kansas City, 
To, + Hutchinson, Oklahoma City supply 
50%, of the grocery stocks of 575 contract gro- 
cers. Ten other warehouses supply inde, nt 
grocers on cash-and-carry basis. ~The farm 
family trade of the grocers we supply,” Mr. 
Fleming says, “has largely built our growth. 
And over and over again we have seen how gro- 
cery products—consistently advertised in farm 


* 


nes—have outdistanced competition, as 
Si =a in our sales to grocers.” : 


towns. Sales volumes and profits run sub- 
stantially higher than in most groceries.” 

Drug stores with the most rural busi- 
ness, too, are making the greatest profits. 
And an average of 57% of all “shopping 
lines” goods is bought by customers who 
live outside shopping center cities. 

One out of every 3 retail dollars is spent by 
rural families. Is enough of your advertis- 
ing reaching rural families with sales- 
making power—directly in their rural 
magazines? Country Gentleman carries 
your story to 2,300,000 of the most pros- 
perous rural families coast to coast—with 
greatest impact, proved by a recent nation- 
wide survey. That is why it is lst among 
farm magazines—12th among all maga- 


zines—in advertising revenue. 


Read more, used more, 
by 2,300,000 prosperot 


throughout Rural 


liked more 
is families 
America. 


we could take for our distributors and 
their customers in a prolonged period 
of mobilization and/or war. 

The idea of Fight Waste of tools 
is far-reaching and has such advan- 
tages as cutting down time, stepping 
up production, eliminating spoiled 
work, increasing the safety factor in 
the use of tools, and providing a 
means whereby industrial foremen 
can train the large influx of unskilled 
workers. It is apparent that these 
advantages are important. They 
serve as a definite help in the Govern- 
ment’s stepped-up schedule of produc- 
tion and help to broaden the knowl- 
edge of Disston tools throughout in- 
dustry, with. benefits to distributors. 


"Yes" Came Easily 


For these reasons we did not expect 
any great difficulties in getting the 
plan across to our distributors. In 
the first place, they are public-spirited 
and appreciate its importance to the 
national economy. In the second 
place, it is a service they can pass on 
to their customers, to make up partly 
for the anticipated shortage of actual 
goods. As one salesman phrased it: 
“When goods are in short supply, 
service is something you can always 
sell, especially when it’s free.” 

Ideas were interchanged between 
us and our advertising counsel, 
Geare-Marston, Inc., on planning the 
program and the specific steps to 
carry it out. We were convinced it 
would not do simply to announce the 
program and hope it would be 
adopted. 

The world, in this day and age, 
does not beat a pathway to the better 
mouse trap. We are determined to 
put behind the plan every possible 
advertising and publicity effort. It 
has been set up as a separate and 
distinct project for each of our sales 
divisions, and special budget money 
has been provided for it. In fact, a 
substantial portion of our total bud- 
get for advertising and supporting 
material has been set up for this pur- 
pose. 

Basically, the Fight Waste plan is 
designed to give the men in industry 
who use our tools, or similar tools 
produced by any manufacturer, prac 
tical instruction on how to get the 
greatest value from the tools, how to 
use them so that they will last longer, 
how to take care of them. To give 
this information in the 


most con- 
venient form we developed Fight 
Waste “tool cards’”—one for each 


major tool in our industrial line, giv- 
ing terse information, suggestions, 
and instructions on the use of the 
tools. 

The tool 


cards are the heart of 
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the plan, but there is a great deal of 
supplementary material vital to un- 
derstanding and carrying out the 
plan. ‘The basic kit contains posters 
for plant bulletin boards, stickers for 
automobile or store windows, a pocket 
Foreman’s Manual which explains 
the plan, reproduces the cards, and in- 
cludes a return post card which the 
foreman can use in ordering the 
proper tool cards from us, and a large 
Distributor’s Handbook which ex- 
plains the plan to distributors and 
gives our best thinking on how to 
present it to customers. ‘There is no 
charge for any of this material. 

Sizes of these various pieces of ma- 
terial were determined with great 
care. We decided on a 4- by 6-inch 
size for the tool cards, because in 
most cases workmen use them as a 
reference right on the workbench. 
‘They are sturdy enough to take a 
beating in the shop, and can be car- 
ried in the pocket. Since the material 
is purposely kept brief and to the 


"Repeat Business. Many a 
salesman has almost placed 
himself on an annuity basis by 
‘taking care’ of every customer 
—-selling him honestly; treating 
him fairly; making him a friend 
—and '‘booster'!" 


"Salesmanship for Today for 
Sales Managers of Tomorrow" 
by David R. Osborne 


point, easy readable type sizes can be 
used in spite of the small size of the 
card. The same thinking was true 
in planning the Pocket Foreman, 
since it was felt that a foreman would 
want to carry his instruction booklet 
with reproduction of the cards around 
with him. The wire-o-bound dis- 
tributor presentation brochure is 
made in a large size (8 by 11 inches), 
since it is designed for the distributor 
salesman to show to his industrial 
customers. Posters and stickers are 
in practical sizes for their use on 
bulletin boards, windows, etc. 

Identification runs through all of 
this material—the orange and black 
Fight Waste banner and the slogan, 
“In Peace Waste Is a Sin—Now 
Waste Is a Crime!” 

We did not rely solely on our own 
opinion in setting up the plan. In 
its early stages we took the matter 
up in Washington with the National 


Security Resources Board, the Na- 
tional Production Authority, and 
other interested government agencies 
and received their heartly aproval. 

Another section of the campaign 
involving our Hardware Division, is 
aimed at the consumer, the man whe 
uses Disston saws, files or other tools 
in his home or his workshop. We 
want him to conserve his tools also 
since the same shortages affect hin 
as they do industry. 

‘To implement this part of the pro- 
gram, an entirely new edition of our 
“Saw, Tool and File Manual’’ is 
published, urging him to conserve his 
tools and telling him how to do it 
best. This manual is sent to hard- 
ware stores throughout the country, 
without cost. We find it best to let 
our retailers order their supplies of 
this manual, with counter cards for 
displaying it, directly from us, once 
the plan has been presented to them 
through direct mailings and through 
the hardware wholesaler. 

Publicizing the plan involves con- 
siderable planning on the part of 
Disston and Geare-Marston. It be- 
gan with direct mail. For the Hard- 
ware Division, advance information 
went out late in 1950 to Disston 
hardware salesmen and was followed 
rapidly by a broadside to all Disston 
hardware wholesalers. In February 
of this year, a general announcement 
went out to all major hardware re- 
tailers, and in March sample kits 
containing counter cards and manuals 
and other material were on their way 
to wholesalers and hundreds of re- 
tailers requesting them. 

In February the space advertising 
began. ‘This described the plan in 
various general magazines, in home 
craftsman magazines, school shop 
publications, and the hardware trade 
press. 


Promotion Time Table 


‘The campaign in the Industrial 
Division began at the same time, De- 
cember 1950, with letters to indus- 
trial salesmen, followed by a broad- 
side to industrial distributors. We 
wanted both to have the word almost 
simultaneously, so that when the 
salesman made his calls, his customers 
would be familiar with the nature of 
the plan. 

Mailings to industrial distributors 
continued through January, and in 
February the Industrial Division’s 
space advertising was launched. It 
was placed in across-the-board publi- 
cations such as Business Week, Mill 
& Factory, Purchasing and Industrial 
Distribution, and in specialized maga- 
zines in the fields where our products 
are used: woodworking, metal work- 
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inz, plastics, automotive, etc. 

Yne mailing stands out for special 

isons. At the end of January we 
sent out a brochure announcing the 
plan to presidents of approximately 
6.000 companies in all fields, to 

miliarize top American manage- 

‘nt with what we are trying to do. 

his mailing piece contained a rout- 

o slip, and a covering letter sug- 
ested that the president refer the 
information to other key members of 
his management team, particularly 

irchasing, production, engineering, 
and designing. 

A number of post cards went with 
each folder, and the mailing has 
pulled approximately 10% response. 
These returns requested samples of 
the Fight Waste material, which was 
sent free of charge. It was interest- 
ing to note that these requests came 
from all management levels, from 
presidents to foremen, showing that 
the original recipient routed the 
folder to where he thought it would 
do the most good. In many cases we 
received as many as four cards from 
the same company, from such people 
as the president, the plant superin- 
tendent, and the purchasing agent. 
Comments on the cards were unani- 
mous in their enthusiasm. 


Who Gets What? 


The same basic Fight Waste ma- 
terial, with certain adaptations to fit 
specific needs, is made available to 
distributors and customers of Diss- 
ton’s other major divisions: Steel 
Sales, Export, and the rapidly ex- 
panding Power Chain Saw Division. 
In the case of chain saws, preventive 
maintenance check charts and book- 
lets for saw owners are included to 
help owners head off and correct 
troubles before they become serious. 

A mechanics training program for 
Disston chain saw service stations 
in the interest of improved customer 
‘rvice is also a big part of this phase 

f the campaign. ‘This recognizes 
‘hat new saws are in short supply 
nd if we are to increase our produc- 

on of wood products, chain saws 

ust be cutting timber and not re- 
ain idle on a workbench waiting 
‘or repairs. 

To implement advertising and di- 
ect mail, trade press editors, the men 
vho help guide the industrial think- 
‘ng of America, are thoroughly ac- 
juainted with what we are doing to 

elp prevent tool waste. 

Editorial coverage began in Janu- 
ary of this year, after our salesmen 
and our distributors knew of the 
plan from direct mailings. It started 
in the broad industrial magazines, 
and we have every hope it will con- 
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Sales Grow Fat, too 
when WTAR sells the Norfolk 


Metropolitan Sales Area for You 


The potential is plump for your product in the Norfolk 
Metropolitan Sales Area—Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport News, 
Virginia. And, WTAR brings home the Sales at lowest cost 


because. 


BMB shows 85-90°/, penetration in this four-county metro- 
politan market—PLUS 50°, or more, in 27 other counties in 
2 states. Hooper says most Nor-folks listen to WTAR most of 
the time. So, WTAR delivers more listeners per dollar than 
any other local station, or any combination of other local sta- 
tions. Easy to see why you need WTAR to sell Virginia's largest 


market. 


Put WTAR to work for you today. Call your Petry Man for 


availabilities, or write us. 


NBC Affiliate 
5,000 Watts Day and Night 
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Nationally Represented by 
EDWARD PETRY & CO., Inc. 


Norfolk, Virginia 
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Heads Barton Distilling 


Oscar Getz has been elected president 
of the Barton Distilling Corporation, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. Mr. Getz and 302,- 
833 other men of action throughout 
American business read The Wall Street 
Journal daily. (Adv.) 


INCREASED VOLUME 


—the answer to 


HRINKING MARGINS 


Get it with Artkraft* 


signs. 


point-of-purchase 


Creating desire to purchase is not enough. 
National advertising, without dealer identi- 
fication, is sheer waste. Artkraft* dealer 
signs sell goods because they effectively tell 
the public what and where to buy—actu- 
ally increase sales 14.6% - make 
national advertising five times as effective. 


America’s 
Artkraft*. 


‘ Anthraft’ sien ce. 


Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corp 


leading merchandisers rely on 


1137 E. Kibby Street Lima, Ohio 
Please send without obligation, details 
on Artkraft* signs 
( ) We are interested In a quantity of outdoor 
neon dealer signs. 
( ) We are interested in a quantity of Porcel 
M-Bos'd store tront signs 
( ) Please send instructions cn how to set up a 
successful dealer sign program. 
FORTE cccce vccccccscos eee 
PEED dcbevuevareeesvecdeewesscebwesouseaneeuns 
STREET alee ee 
GTY & STATE....+.. dapithnabeabtas Tian 
QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR OVER A 
QUARTER CENTURY 
*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


**Proved by certified research 
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tinue for some months in the leading 
magazines in each field in which 
Disston products are important. 

In spite of the broad readership in 
the trade reached by these magazines, 
we have gone a step further, and ob- 
tained reprints of every major article 
as it appears. These reprints are 
mailed to our own salesmen, to dis- 
tributors, and to distributors’ sales- 
men, to show them how our belief in 
the importance of this campaign is 
shared by editors of industrial mag- 
azines. 

And that same belief is reflected in 


unsolicited comments we receive 
from our distributors: “You are cer- 
tainly to be commended on this very 
timely promotion . . . We want to 
cooperate to the fullest extent . 

We feel this is the type of sound, 
constructive cooperation that we, as 
distributors, and you as manufac- 
turers should show during these criti- 
cal times . The elimination of 
waste is certainly an essential today 
and we are more than glad to coop- 
erate in any way we can to prevent it 
. . . Our country certainly can’ use 
this type of plan at this time... . 


Rope Buyers Okay 


Self-Display Carton 


Users accustomed to the set-in-its-ways rope industry were 
jolted when New Bedford Cordage brought out pre- 
measured rope in self-dispensing cartons for dealers. 


For more than 100 years the New 
Bedford Cordage Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., stayed in step with the con- 
servative rope industry, making no 
important changes in standard pack- 
aging and retail display of its rope. 

Then New Bedford’s management 
took a fresh look at its familiar prac- 
tices. What they saw did not please 
them. The classic rope package, for 
example, failed on three major points: 

1. It did not effectively identify 
New Bedford as the producer. 

2. Once the carton was opened, it 
was easy for rope to get dirty and 
tangled. 

3. It was difficult to stack rope 
cartons efficiently in large quantities. 

A year ago, New Bedford decided 
the time had come to make some 
drastic changes. 

A new, self-display carton was de- 
signed, and pre-measured rope was 
introduced. An octagonal carton cov- 
ers the rope, protecting it against 
dirt. The carton is easy to stack, 
especially in hardware and farm store 
retail displays. 

It may seem odd that the need for 
pre-measured rope was not recog- 
nized years ago, but remember that 
for a century the industry had done 
little about packaging. 


New Bedford now marks its rope 
in 10-foot lengths. Ten long has been 
man’s favorite basic multiple. It’s 
easy to multiply 10, or divide it. 

If a customer asks for 10 feet of 
New Bedford rope, the hardware 
salesperson pulls out a 10-foot length. 
He doesn’t have to hunt for a ruler, 
and the buyer knows he’s getting 
what he asked for right on the nose. 
If a customer wants only 5 feet, the 
salesperson pulls out a 10-foot length, 
folds it in half and he has the exact 
measurement. If he wants 2% feet, 
the salesperson doubles again. 

It is true that measuring and mark- 
ing rope at the factory, and packaging 
it in self-display cartons adds consid- 
erably to the cost. Extra costs are 
offset, however, by eliminating high 
labor charges involved in putting up 
rope the old-fashioned way. Accord- 
ingly, New Bedford offers rope in the 
new carton at the same price it quotes 
on the old style. 

Abnormal buying caused by the 
Korean war makes it difficult to 
weigh the sales impact on pre-meas- 
ured rope in self-dispensing cartons. 
Perhaps the best proof of New Bed- 
ford’s packaging is the fact that prac- 
tically all current orders specify the 
new carton. 
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Agencies See $9 Billion Ad Volume 


This would be "normal 3°%"' of current $300 billion econ- 
omy. Four A's annual meeting also stresses need for higher 
ethics and public service. Brockway named chairman. 


America’s current mounting $300- 
billion-a-year economy soon may lift 
the advertising volume—based on a 
“normal” ratio of 3% —from the 
current total of less than $6 billion 
to about $9 billion a year, Frederic 
R. Gamble, president of American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
told the Four A’s 33rd annual meet- 
ing at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Mr. Gamble’s estimates were sup- 
ported by Richard Glenn Gettell, 
chief economist of Time, Inc., who 
predicted that, if it follows the course 
of World War II, national advertis- 
ing should double in five years. 

Louis N. Brockway,* executive 
vice-president of Young & Rubicam, 
Inc., New York City, was elected 
chairman of the association, succeed- 
ing Fairfax N. Cone of Foote, Cone 
& Belding, Chicago. John P. Cun- 
ningham of Cunningham & Walsh, 
New York City, was named vice- 
chairman, and Wilbur Van Sant of 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Baltimore, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Steady Growth 


Theme of the meeting was ‘“‘Ad- 
vertising in a Mobilized Economy.” 

Even if the advertising ratio fell 
to the 144% reached in World War 
Il, Mr. Gamble said, it would still 
total $4.5 billion. With continued 
roduction expansion, it “might con- 
nue well above this figure.” . 
But in addition to materials and 
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ommittee on the Economic Report 
» place a 20 to 25% excise tax on 
advertising. Although Mr. Gamble 
stid that “no members of the . 
committee have indicated their inten- 
on to support the tax proposed by 
the staff,” Ralph N. Hardy of the 
‘ational Association of Radio & 
elevision Broadcasters pointed out: 
“The significant aspect of this re- 
ort is the fact that this recommenda- 
ion . . . prepared by the professional 
taff, went into the record without a 


manpower shortages, the industry 
taces — among other things — a pro- 
posal of the Congressional Joint 
( 


‘ingle dissenting comment from any 


“Turn to page 41 for Brockway’s profile. 
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of the seven Senators and seven Rep- 
resentatives on the committee.’ 

Even so, several speakers found 
“the general attitude toward adver- 
tising infinitely better than it was 
early in World War II.” 

If national advertising volume fol- 
lows the trend of that war, Dr. Get- 
tell said, there would be only a 3% 
reduction in the first year of mobiliza- 
tion, and then “substantial growth.” 

Between 1941 and 1946 the com- 
bined national volume in magazines, 
newspapers, radio, outdoor and busi- 
ness papers rose 83%, Dr. Gettell 
showed. “Projected from 1950 levels 
of $1,560,000,000, this would give a 
decline to $1,500,000,000 in this year, 
but an increase to $2,850,000,000 
by 1955.” In magazines alone adver- 
tising revenues should rise from 
1950’s $431 million to $921 million. 

Both the new and retiring chair- 
men of the Four A’s, and other 
speakers, stressed the need for higher 
ethics in advertising and other phases 
of American life. 

In all media, Mr. Brockway said, 
advertising must “promote the high- 
est standards of good taste.” More 
than that, “it must take the lead in 
proving to the American people that 
the shocking revelations of the Ke- 
fauver Committee have awakened a 
whole nation to the crying need for 
widespread actions... .” 


Good Taste Emphasized 


Mr. Cone urged the need for be- 
lief in “the miracle of America” and 
“in ourselves. . . . Cynicism is epi- 
demic in the land and we who are 
articulate must help to stamp it out.” 

Some progress toward eliminating 
“objectionable advertising’ was de- 
scribed by George C. Reeves of J. 
Walter Thompson Co., Chicago, 
chairman of a special Committee on 
the Improvement of Advertising Con- 
tent. Since last June, he said, 187 of 
a total 478 Four A member offices 
and 127 non-member agency offices 
have participated. Some 3,000 in- 
formation folders and 3,000 follow- 
up reminders have been distributed 
to agency personnel. 

The 625 reports on such advertis- 


ing received in the last 10 months 
contained 203 complaints. After 
screening out ‘“‘all invalid and frivol- 
ous complaints,’ Mr. Reeves ex- 
plained, ‘‘79 letters were sent to 
originating agencies notifying them of 
the complaints.” In most cases, “the 
agencies .. . agreed to give it serious 
consideration.” 

Although Mr. Reeves cited Fed- 
eral Trade Commission findings, to 
the effect that only 2 or 3% of all 
advertisements are “possibly fraud- 
ulent or misleading,’ Mr. Hardy re- 
ported rather widespread criticism of 
advertising by members of Congress: 


Congress is Critical 


“1, That advertising is an unneces- 
sary luxury; 

“2. That there is something 
‘phoney’ in advertising ; 

“3. That because of flagrant viola- 
tions of good taste and propriety 
(not at all well identified . . . in the 
minds of critics) there has been a 
general breakdown in the public’s 
confidence in advertising; 

“4. That there is something sinister 
and improper in institutional adver- 
tising, and 

“5. That advertising people gener- 
ally have failed to get their own pro- 
fessional messages across to vital pol- 
icy makers.” 

On the other hand, William R. 
Baker Jr. of Benton & Bowles, New 
York City, showed the scope of vol- 
untary work by agencies on public 
service campaigns of the Advertising 
Council: In this period 68 task force 
agencies in 25 cities have worked on 
about 150 of these campaigns. “More 
than 2,100 contact and creative 
agency personnel have contributed” 
about 350,000 man-hours to it. 

At this writing, 50 advertisers have 
joined in a four-month-old television 
allocation plan on such advertising. 

Americans today aren’t what they 
used to be, said Dr. Ernest Dichter, 


psychological consultant. For  ex- 
ample: 

“1. People are more _ individual- 
istic ; 


“2. People want more fun and less 
utility ; 

“3. People have more insight; 

“4. People are more mature, and 

“5, People are more moral.” 

And he emphasized that modern 
advertising has, as its biggest goal, 
to become more flexible in its think- 
ing, to recognize the changeability of 
human nature. 
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SECRETARY’S ORDER BOOK u 


AT NO COST TO YOU WE WILL GIVE $25.00 IN WONDERFUL GIFT REWARD MERCHANDISE FOR 
SIMPLY BEING SECRETARY OF A POPULAR 10 MEMBER COLONIAL CLUB PLAN 


Rules for forming a COLONIAL CLUB PLAN 


1. As a COLONIAL CLUB Secretary you will form and take charge of the Club. 

2. A COLONIAL CLUB has 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 or 10 members. Your biggest reward is for a 10 Member Club, but you may have 
as few as 5 members. 

3. Each member will pay you dues of $1.00 a week for 10 weeks for each membership in a COLONIAL CLUB. Member; 
wishing to purchase $20, $30, $40, etc., worth of merchandise may take out additional memberships for each $10. worth. 
For each $10. membership a member will receive AT NO EXTRA COST a valuable premium. Premiums to be selected 
from the Premium Section in the Catalog. 

4. Members may join any new club you may start during or at the completion of the club in which they have participated. 

5. You can form as many COLONIAL CLUBS as you wish with from 5-10 members each. The limit in any one Club is 10 
members. 

6. As each member joins, you should collect the first payment and explain to her that the COLONIAL CLUB will have from 
5-10 members and when you have collected enough money Member No. | receives her order; then, when you have col- 

; 


lected enough additional money, Member No. 2 receives her order, and so on each week as you collect the weekly dues 
until each member has received her order. ; 
As each member joins, ask her the name of a friend who she knows would like to join too. You will be surprised how §& 
quickly vour COLONIAL CLUB will form. 


~I 


J” NOTICE — See next page 
= PLAN © for rules on ordering. 


186 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. Copyright 1949, Colonial Club Plan, Boston, Mass. Use of any part forbidden. 


99%, of Colonial's clubs are completed ... friendly, specific instructions help. 


“Club Plan” of Selling: 
What It Is, How It Operates 


BY E. A. MALLOY 


It's a blending of the Montgomery Ward catalog and the _ tised products which they are going 


to order by mail. 
Fuller Brush man, but it revolves around sociable women This merchandise is usually avail- 


‘ ‘ ‘: ware able in nearby stores—the easy pay- 
and their circles of 10 friends who like to buy on this kind ment way, if preferred — yet these 


° ° ladies are about to send an order 
of an “instalment plan.'' Chances are this is news to you. —iniles away to one of the small group 


of “Club Plan” companies doing 
many millions of dollars’ worth of 
business by mail with people who 


We'd like to introduce you to a to a certain group of customers and like the club plan way of buying mer- 
group of retail salespeople who are which now accounts for a multi-mil- chandise. 
proud of the national brands they sell. lion-dollar sales volume. ‘These women are not getting low- 
And nationally known manufacturers Right now, in thousands of New priced merchandise. They are not 
who have discovered these salespeople England homes, groups of women are seeking bargains. In fact, many of 
—mostly women—are proud of their studying catalogs full of attractive their neighbors often buy the same 
association with them. merchandise: Bates Spreads, Pepperell merchandise at less cost when they 

This may be your first introduction Sheets, Universal Appliances, and take advantage of mark-down sales 
to a form of retailing which appeals other well-known, nationally-adver- offered from time to time. (Even 
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lr Kimberly-Clark paper-making... 


Quality Checks Mean 


Finer Printing for You! 


BALSAM AND SPRUCE LOGS—READY FOR THEIR DRAMATIC TRANSFORMATION 
INTO QUALITY-CONTROLLED KIMBERLY-CLARK PAPER! 


Now you can make every impression 


a far better impression — without an 


increase in printing cost! For at 
Kimberly-Clark, the industry's most 
complete quality control system as- 
sures premium quality press perform- 
ance and reproduction — at the cost 
0’ ordinary paper ! 

You'll see new whiteness and bright- 


ss. feel new smoothness. in all four 


— 


imberly-Clark papers. In make- 


ady, on large or small presses, 


youll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste. 

So, regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, advertising pieces, magazines 
or house organs—look to Kimberly- 
Clark for printability at its best. 


Cooked toa pulp! Wood chips, cooked 10 hours 
in acid liquor, form laps of sulphite pulp. Added 
to this basic paper ingredient are rugged LongLac 
sulphate fibers to provide a new, smoother print- 
ing surface, greater folding endurance, brilliant 
new whiteness that Jasts. 


Hot off the machine! Precision-coated paper 
winds off paper machines turning out 500 tons a 
day. Only the highest grade white “face-powder” 
clays are used in the coating process; and with 
the new formula, Kimberly-Clark provides even 
more uniform ink reception, brighter, sharper 
reproduction than ever before. 


An ounce of prevention! Gloss meters measure 
surface contour and gloss of each lot of paper. 
There are many other checks, too—79 in all— 
constituting the industry's most extensive qual- 
ity control system. That’s how it’s known each 


Kimberly-Clark paper gives the press perform- 
ance and reproduction of a higher-priced sheet. 


ee 


New HIFECT* Enamel with sulphate- 
oked fibers added. Permanence, foldabil- 
, dimensional stability make Hifect ideal 
r covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New L ITHOFECT* For offset printing. 
rovides a moisture-and-pick-resistant 
oating. Offers outstanding foldability. Ren- 
ers colors without loss of density. 
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afore choosing any printing paper — Look at Kimberly-Clark coated papers 
New TRUFECT* Whiter, smoother, folds 


even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 


press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* 


for volume printing. 


uniformity ream-on-ream than ever before. 


An economy sheet 
Now Multifect has 


added strength, better foldability, greater 


KIMBERLY- CLARK 


CORPORATION 


Rpm 


Kimberly) 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN \ Clark | 


————==> 


*T.M.REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


They look better...longer 


There’s real sales-making value in a sparkling 
metal name plate produced by our skilled 
craftsmen. We gladly cooperate with sales and 
advertising executives in creating name plates 
which provide standout identification and spot- 
light the product. For detailed information and 
quotations, without obligation, write 


CHICAGO THRIFT-ETCHING CORPORATION 
1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill., Dept. J 
Subsidiary of 
Dodge Mfg. Corporation, Mishawaka, Indiana 
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| overcome _ this 


now, with a scarcity economy loom- 
ing, I have seen a number of the 
items featured by the club plans ad- 
vertised at lower-than-catalog prices. ) 


| They are not getting an installment 


plan, in the regular meaning of that 
term, because they must pay cash 
with each order. But, they do get a 
number of advantages that appeal to 
them enough to make the club plan 
method of purchasing a New England 
Yankee habit which is growing each 
year. It is a habit which may well 


spread to other sections of the coun- 


try — an easy-to-create habit which 
should have more attention from the 
merchandising and advertising world. 


Who Opposes Plan? 


Little is known about club plan 


| operations — possibly because of the 


desire of pioneers in this profitable, 


| specialized mail order business to keep 


a good thing to themselves. One 
new operator in the group, however, 
Frank Van Buskirk, head of the Co- 
lonial Club Plan of Boston, feels dif- 
ferently about this dislike for out-and- 
out publicity. He believes that edu- 
cation, advertising, and more com- 
panies telling housewives throughout 
the country about the attractions of 
the club plan, will result in more 
business for everyone — particularly 
those firms that can combine smart 
promotion with the fundamental ap- 
peal of the club idea to certain types 
of women. 

Mr. Van Buskirk also feels very 
strongly about opposition to club 
plans by certain civic and other 
groups, including chambers of com- 
merce, retail associations and news- 
papers. He believes that club organ- 
izations offer honest competition to 
other merchandisers. There aren’t any 
cut-price or cut-throat tactics, no bar- 
gain sales—only a record for guar- 


| anteed values and satisfied customers 


that compares favorably with any 
firms or types of merchandisers reach- 
ing the same people. He is in the 
forefront of a proposed movement to 
prejudice and_ to 
achieve full recognition of the club 
plan by newspapers, radios and maga- 


| zines. Many of these media, under 


pressure from retailers and retail or- 
ganizations, now refuse to accept this 
type of mail-order advertising. 

In the meantime, club plan backers 
are doing very well indeed, thank you, 
despite the fact that some selling 
media are not open to them. And they 
are applying basic merchandising 
principles as old as the country store 
and the horse-and-team peddler who 
was a kitchen-fire intimate of his cus- 
tomers—in a way that wins, holds 
and develops business, and profits by 


considering the old customer the be: 
prospect for new business. Let’s se 
how they do it: 

Key figure in the club plan opera- 
tion, while a powerful producer, 
an amateur, an average housewife 
who has been attracted by the oppor- 
tunity to own popular household ani 
personal articles which ordinarily are 
not available to her because of her 
limited means. She has heard about 
the Colonial Club Plan, for example, 
through a friend, Colonial’s mail pro- 
motion to selected lists, a newspaper 
advertisement or a radio announce- 
ment. Colonial uses all of these media 
from time to time, and at present is 
getting satisfactory response from ad- 
vertising in the local [New England | 
editions of two leading magazines 
sold through grocery chains. She is 
interested in the Colonial suggestion 
that she become a club “secretary” 
and win merchandise worth from $25 
to $100 or more (depending on the 
number of clubs she forms) for get- 
ting her friends and neighbors to join 


Colonial Clubs. 
What Secretary Does 


The club secretary-to-be writes for 
the Colonial Club Plan catalog and 
order and instruction books. With 
this material goes a friendly letter 
from Betty Brewster, Colonial Club 
Plan director—the first move in Mr. 
Van Buskirk’s plan to create a 
close, woman-to-woman relationship 
between the promotion staff of Co- 
lonial, made up entirely of women, 
and the secretaries and potential sec- 
retaries. This friendly, personal tone 
is maintained throughout all contacts, 
and has proved successful for Co- 
lonial, in tests against more conven- 
tional, business-like techniques, and 
in the long-run score on business vol- 
ume and profits. 

Numbers of secretary-applicants are 
inspired by this homey, non-profes- 
sional approach. They ask friends and 
neighbors to form Colonial Clubs of 
10 members. Each member pays $1 
a week for 10 weeks and receives $10 
worth of merchandise selected from 
the attractive Colonial catalog, plus 
a premium worth approximately 
$2.50. One $10 order is sent in to 
Colonial each week, to be delivered 
to the club member whose name has 
been drawn by the secretary for han- 
dling that week. Thus, some members 
get their merchandise within one 
week; others have to wait 10 weeks. 
Those who have to wait longest are 
kept interested (and kept paying their 
weekly dollars) by the enthusiasm of 
other members .as they receive the 
high-grade, well-timed merchandise 
offered by Colonial. 
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Complete Newspaper 
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A RECORD IN FOOD ADVERTISING 


First in the entire nation in 1950, with 3,887;874 lines.** 


See your SB&F man today for all the details 
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Make your account our next success story! 
Write, wire, phone: 


WILL SELL MORE 


THE PERFECT SALES KI 
COMBINES A RING BINDER DISPLAY 
UNIT WITH HANDY ZIPPER CASE 


Attracts and holds prospect's atte 
tion by setting up sales material at a 


30° angle when he is standing, 


pockets hold order circula 


etc. Weatherproof 


pad, 
zipper 


*Alse 100s of other items. 


SEND 


FOLDER 


Pail 


a 60° angle when he is sitting. Two 


closure. 


FOR FREE 


Sates “Jools, Dune. 


1224 West Madison Street 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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The total sale for each club unit 
ot 10 members paying $10 each if 
completed—and 99% of the clubs are 
completed—means $100, of course, to 
Colonial. When the last payment is 
in, the club secretary receives with- 
out charge $25 worth of merchandise 
selected from the Colonial catalog. 
Of course, the cost of these articles to 
Colonial is considerably less than $25, 
so that the $100 sale is obtained for 
a modest “commission.” In addition, 
Colonial has built up valuable good 
will among 11 customers, particularly 
the secretary-customer, and has built 
a close relationship and confidence 
that can be followed through—the 
friendly yet tenacious Colonial way— 
to prove that the very best prospect 
is the customer, and that new business 
can be obtained from him at much 
lower cost than from other potential 
sources a merchandising truth 
many businesses overlook. 


Holds Customers 


The satisfied customer is a better 
prospect for business than the dissatis- 
fied or unenthusiastic customer—and 
Mr. Van Buskirk makes certain that 
each customer is satisfied and enthusi- 
astic. Attainment of such a goal is 
not too tough a job. All you need, 
says Mr. Van Buskirk, is a simple 
program—one that you can stick to, 
come what may. Here’s his program 
for building satisfied customers: 


1. High quality, nationally-adver- 
tised merchandise. 


2. Complete satisfaction 


teed, or money refunded. 


guaran- 


3. A sincere, friendly customer-re- 
lationship policy. 
Co- 


4. Prompt shipments (Each 


| lonial order is shipped within 24 hours 


of receipt. ) 


5. The customer is the best pros- 
pect and the best source of new busi- 
ness and new prospects. 


The Colonial Club Plan’s success- 
ful promotion formula is a combina- 
tion of the modern and the old-fash- 
ioned. When Mr. Van_ Buskirk 
found that conventional, high-pres- 
sure promotion produced only medi- 
ocre results, he tried the friendly 
woman-to-woman, _ back-fence _—_ap- 
proach with far greater success. Then 
he discovered that the homey stuff, 
when carried too far, didn’t tie in so 
well with the smart appeal of the 
often ultra-modern merchandise fea- 
tured. The average housewife with 
whom he did business wanted friendly 
treatment, but she wanted the same 
kind of bed spreads, card tables and 


coffee makers the smart women in th: 
magazine ads used. Although she 
didn’t really know it, she wante 
them offered to her with a littl 
glamor built around them. Colonia 
didn’t theorize on that point, how 
ever. The promotion results, the 
orders, and the profits gave them th 
answer. 

As a result of careful testing o 
copy in newspaper, magazine and 
radio advertising—but most of all in 
mail promotion and follow-up — the 
smart flair and the homey touch now 
team up with unfailing success in 
Colonial promotion such as the fol 
lowing: 

The Colonial 1951 Catalog: It is 
an impressive club plan catalog. 
Modern in treatment, yet with an old 
New England motif, it is printed in 
full color—64 pages of the newest 
merchandise, fresh from the pages of 
the slickest of slick women’s maga- 
zines. Yet, when it goes out in its 
attractively illustrated container it is 
accompanied by a friendly hand-writ- 
ten letter from Betty Brewster. The 
letter emphasizes the let’s-chat-about- 
these-lovely-things-and - how- you-are- 
going-to-earn-them angle more than 
the do-it-now-and-make-a-fortune an- 
gle. Enclosed, too, is a how-to-form- 
your-club piece. This is not couched 
in the usual professional copywriter 
la-de-da (which might scare off many 
of Colonial’s best prospects). It is 
an actual letter from a not-too-clever- 
sounding. housewife, telling how she 
went about forming her clubs, and 
how “anyone” can do it. 


Why Questionnaire? 


A questionnaire follow-up to non- 
active secretaries: This is modern in 
its indirect approach to whip up in- 
terest and action and in its physical 
make-up. It uses the “I want your 
help, in order to discover just why 
you and other women fail to take ad- 
vantage in a personal appeal 
from Betty Brewster to the women 
getting the letter-questionnaire that 
produced far more business than the 
conventional lets-go-girls treatment. 

The 1951 catalog announcement to 
active and old secretaries and others: 
This is a small broadside that calls 
for emphasis on the importance of this 
new, striking sales-builder, rather 
than the homey approach; hence it 
has a bit of high pressure as well, 
such as the glamor-ingredient of 
smart artwork and color, yet worked 
in the successful friendly touch in the 
form of a letter-inset—in the familiar 
language of Betty Brewster. 

To build valuable friendly rela- 
tionships with customers, Colonial 
does not miss an opportunity to write 
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a note. Each communication receives 
personal attention. Each order is 
a knowledged in a careful way. Com- 
yiaints, which are rare, are usually 
the result of misunderstandings. They 
are turned into contact opportunities. 
The result is an extraordinary re- 
ponse in the way of personal com- 
unications from Colonial secretaries 
and club members. Many of them are 
n business, to be sure, but they are 
eenuine expressions of appreciation 
for favors received and friendships 
made. The following quotations, 
picked at random from Colonial cor- 
respondence, give evidence that Co- 
lonial’s policy of making friends pays 
dividends. 

A Norwood, Mass., woman writes: 
‘Thank you for all the time and con- 
sideration you have given me on this 
club, and all my other clubs, too. You 
make running a Colonial Club a real 
pleasure and I look forward to many 
more.’ (Here’s future business that 
is not going to cost much to pro- 
mote. ) 


— 


L 


What Secretaries Say 


From Surry, N. H.: “Thank you 
for the helpful personal service. The 
merchandise is lovely and my club 
members are very enthusiastic.” 

A club secretary from Three Riv- 
ers, Mass.: “. . . A very beautiful 
catalog, and my friends are very 
happy about the wonderful things in 
store for them. The premiums they 
will get are themselves wonderful.” 

A new secretary from Montague 
City, Mass., points up a big factor 
in the success of club merchandising: 

. I did not have to speak a word, 
but showed the catalog and that spoke 
for itself.” 

And one of the most revealing of 
| comments by secretaries: “It 
loesn’t seem like dealing with a busi- 
‘ss firm when I work with your 
friendly, sincere company.” 

The handsome 1951 Colonial Club 
lan catalog, which to date has in- 
eased Colonial sales 107% over the 
lume for the same period of the 
st fiscal year (September-January), 
‘ustrates and describes more than 
10 carefully selected items of mer- 
iandise bearing such nationally ad- 
\ertised names as Dormeyer, Pepper- 
|, Universal, Bates Spreads, Wear- 
ver Aluminum, West Bend. 
Apparently these distinguished 
|-aders in the manufacture of things 

1 the home — and for average 

omen of good taste and skimpy 
urses in New England and else- 
vhere—think pretty well of Colonial 

and the other well-conducted club 
lans). They do not share the preju- 
lices of retailers and some publica- 
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tions who make their living from re- 
tailers. I have had a chance to scan 
a basketful of correspondence between 
Mr. Van Buskirk and firms such as 
those referred to above. These letters 
give convincing proof of the coopera- 
tive attitude of the leaders in manu- 
facturing toward the club plan idea. 
Here are quotes from a few of the 
many letters which have been received 
and examined: 

From the top official of one of the 
leading sheet manufacturers: “Yours 
is the most attractive catalog of its 
sort I’ve seen. The choice of items is 
excellent. The layout and quality of 
printing is superb. Your sales message 
is put over well, especially the skill- 
ful use of well-advertised trademarks 
which instill a feeling of confidence 
among your customers. ... You have 
done a grand job and we here are 
proud of our association with you.” 

From a leading textile manufac- 
turer: “You have every reason to be 
proud ... I have no doubt that you 
will get results far beyond your ex- 
pectations.”’ 

A prominent aluminum maker 
writes: “. . . one of the most attrac- 
tive of all catalogs I have seen. You 
should do a marvelous business . . .” 

From one of the top pen manufac- 
turers: “You should be proud... 
Good luck and good selling!” 

Club plans are in a fairly good 
competitive position in regard to the 
developing war economy. They should 
get their share of scarce products be- 
cause of their standing as large cus- 
tomers of manufacturers. Orders to 
suppliers are placed well in advance 
in the case of Colonial, and deliveries 
are satisfactory—partly because of the 
well-conceived plan of personal and 
mail follow-up used by Mr. Van Bus- 
kirk to remind manufacturers of 
promises and due dates. 


Credit Restrictions? 


The company is not worrying too 
much about credit-sales restrictions. 
Although club members buy on a dol- 
lar-a-week basis, they pay cash to 
Colonial for each order. Even if con- 
trols reach down to the lower-price 
items, club plans should not be af- 
fected adversely. In fact, sales might 
be helped if the public finds it diff- 
cult to buy the articles featured by 
Colonial from retail stores on the in- 
stalment plan. 

In addition, the confidence that Co- 
lonial has built among secretaries and 
club members will permit them to 
substitute other well-known brands 
for those now shown in the catalog. 
This can widen the base of their pur- 
chasing scope and help them to meet 
demand. 


Sent On Approval 


Copyright Series 


Of 31 Unusual 
Sales Letters 


Sales Managers in scores of businesses have 
acclaimed this Series of 31 Sales Letters as 
the most interesting and resultful they have 
ever used—to spark their staff with enthu- 
siasm and up Sales curves. Far removed from 
high-pressure tactics, these unusual letters 
present sound, substantial ‘‘sales-ideas”’ that 
do a whale of a job in helping each salesman 
to (1) Perfect his selling technique and (2) 


Increase his sales per call. 


Whether you have 5 or 500 salesmen, 
don’t let this opportunity go by to have these 
letters sent for your approval. Send no 
money. If the letters fail to sell you, just 
return them at the end of 5 days. If you like 
them, remit the total cost — only $25.00. 
You have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose—write today. Please make your request 
on your letterhead. 


ROBT. B. YOUNG &) 


(References: Dun & Bradstreet) 


Sales & Marketing Consultant 


625 MARKET STREET * SAN FRANCISCO 5 


Teachers Need Business’ Help 
in Telling Story of Business 


CHICAGO :—Although our more 
than thirty million children in pub- 
lic school are told the basic facts 
about American business and in- 
dustry, much of the story is still 
left untold. So reports Georgia C. 
Rawson, Executive Vice President 
of State Teachers Magazines. 


“The teachers are doing a wonder- 
ful job of teaching with the mate- 
rials available,” says Miss Rawson. 
“But textbooks must inevitably lag 
behind the tremendous pace of cur- 
rent developments and cannot cover 
every field in detail. That is why 
teachers welcome supplementary 
teaching material, prepared by in- 
dustry and business.” 


To tell teachers about these sup- 
plementary teaching aids, many 
companies use the teachers’ own 
publications the 44 State 
Teachers Magazines. Each of these 
publications is individually edited 
for school people in one state. 
They can be bought as a group or 
individually. Combined circulation 
is 823,320. 


Send for free, 12-page folder with 
complete data. Write to Georgia C. 
Rawson, Executive Vice President, 
State Teachers Magazines, 309 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 
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MEDIA ... AGENCIES ...SERVICES 


ABC Signs for New 
Nielsen Marketing Service 


The American. Broadcasting Co. is 
the first network to sign an agreement 
with A. C. Nielsen Co. for its new 
Nielsen Marketing Service. This is 
designed to supplement National 
Nielsen Radio Index Service, for 
which all networks have signed. 

The new service will make avail- 
able to ABC the consulting services 
of Nielsen executives and certain 
types of information derived from the 
Nielsen Food, Drug and Consumer 
Index Services, which are used by 
several hundred corporations. 

According to A. C. Nielsen, the 
purpose of making the Marketing 
Service available to networks at this 
time is to help the radio industry—in 
which the Nielsen Co. has a heavy 
stake through its $8,000,000 invest- 
ment in radio research—to meet the 
problem presented by the growth of 
television, by bringing vital market- 
ing information to bear on the sub- 
ject of radio advertising. It is felt that 
the Marketing Service will help net- 
works design their facilities and pro- 
grams to solve more effectively the 
marketing problems faced by their ad- 
vertisers and to help their advertisers 
take full advertising advantage of cer- 
tain situations. 

Mr. Nielsen stressed the fact that 
the new Marketing Service would 
also prove beneficial to clients of the 
company’s Food and Drug Division 
by enabling them to get more skillful 


marketing assistance and cooperation 
from the advertising medium upon 
which these clients rely heavily in 
making sales. 

ABC will use a three-dimension ap- 
proach to aid an advertiser in relating 
the network to his own individual 
channels of distribution. 

Marketing research will be coor- 
dinated with radio research to provide 
the network with integrated and de- 
tailed studies related to programming, 
stations and coverage. 

Using the resources and informa- 
tion provided by the A. C. Nielsen 
Co., ABC Radio looks forward to 
possessing greatly expanded informa- 
tion concerning such important mar- 
keting factors as: 

1. Seasonal product fluctuations ; 

2. Marketability of programs meas- 
ured by product sales in both rural 
and urban areas; 

3. Program appeal to audiences 
related to their purchasing power, 
buying habits, the specific hours cer- 
tain audience groups listen and the 
program preferences of different 
classes of the audience ; 

4. Consumer buying habits com- 
pared with factory and jobber figures 
on certain products to aid the adver- 
tiser in determining the true effective- 
ness of his radio program; 

Under the new agreement, ABC 
and the Nielsen organization will be 
pioneering in correlated and continu- 
ing radio-product research studies for 
advertisers. 

The agreement is a cooperative ex- 


ELECTED TO board of directors of Federal Advertising Agency, Inc.; (left to 
right) Francis C. Barton, Frank Hermes and William Rech, who are vice-presidents 
in charge of television and radio, of media and of copy, respectively, for the agency. 


INTERVIEW: "Mr. Plus," ubiquitous trade 
mark of Mutual Broadcasting System, ques- 
tions Harold Fellows, newly appointed presi- 
dent of the National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters, and Justia 
Miller, (right) retiring president, during the 
recent NARTB convention held in Chicago. 


periment by the network and _ the 
Nielsen Co. and is designed to. aid 
ABC’s salesmen to better understand 
the marketing problems of its adver- 
tisers. As a constructive approach to 
radio advertising, Mr. Nielsen and 
members of his staff will undertake 
to keep the network’s sales force 
thoroughly informed regarding the 
current marketing problems and prac- 
tices of the food and drug industry 
in order that they can better coordin- 
ate radio research information with 
soap, drug, grocery and canned goods 
market studies. 

The market studies of the A. C. 
Nielsen Co. also will be applied by 
ABC tto its broadcast schedules in a 
constructive effort to tailor its pro- 
gramming for maximum efficiency 
and relate it to audience appeal and 
consumer buying habits across the 
country. 


True Reports Changes in 
National Liquor Market 


Consumption of distilled liquors in 
this country has shifted sharply in 
many areas over the past decade, ac- 
cording to data contained in a report 
by True, The Man’s Magazine titled, 
“True’s 1950 Liquor Report.” A 
comparison of 1950 liquor consump- 
tion state by state with 1941 (pre- 
war) figures indicates that sales in 
some states have declined as much as 
27%, while other states registered 
gains ranging from 0.6% to a phe- 
nominal 126%. 

Various factors influenced these 
sharp changes in various liquor mar- 
kets, according to data prepared for 
True by B. W. Corrado, industry 
expert, who developed the study from 
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HARVEY STRUTHERS is 
general manager of WEEI, Colum- 


named 


bia-owned station in Boston, suc- 
ceeding Harold E. Fellows, newly 
elected president of NARTB. (See 
"They're In The News,” page 40.) 


reports of the Distilled Spirits Insti- 
tute and the Alcohol Tax Unit. Mr. 
Corrado points out that population 
and industry shifts since 1941 have 
considerably changed the liquor mar- 
ket, while other contributing devel- 
opments include: varying rates of in- 
creases in state excise taxes on liquor; 
shifts in disposable personal income 
per capita; increased bootlegging in 
some states; changes in liquor regu- 
lations; shifts of localities from the 
“dry” to the “wet” column or from 
“wet” to “dry.” 

On an overall national basis, legal 
liquor consumption for the first nine 
months of 1950 was 13.97% higher 
than during the similar months of 
1941. This gain is relatively small 
when compared with the 140% gain 
in the U. S. national income, and the 
9% population increase which has 
taken place. According to industry 
opinion, the lag in national liquor 
consumption is to a great degree the 
result of the heavy rise in the Federal 
excise tax on liquor. During the first 
nine months of 1941, a $3-a-gallon 
tax rate prevailed, but this tax was 
tripled to $9 by 1944, and has re- 
mained at that level ever since. 


MEL LOKENSGARD is appointed 
advertising director of Better Living 
Magazine. He had been publisher 
of The American Family Magazine. 


True Magazine's report relates the 
relative strength of media to the 
growing liquor markets, as well as to 
the major liquor markets. It also 
breaks down liquor consumption by 
major types, such as spirit whiskey 
blends, bonded whiskey, straight whis- 
key, Scotch, Canadian whiskey, gin, 
rum, brandy, cordials, and other 
products. The study compares male 
vs. female drinking habits, brand in- 
uence, and buying habits. 


Ad Council Campaigns 
Against Inflation 


An anti-inflation campaign is being 
launched by The Advertising Coun- 
cil. The drive will utilize newspapers, 
television, car cards and radio to mo- 
bilize housewives, merchants, manu- 
facturers and officials in combating 
the situation described as ‘‘too-many- 
dollars-too-little-goods.” It is a_ re- 
vival of the earlier campaign con- 
ducted by the Council as the War Ad- 
vertising Council during World War 
II, which popularized the old Yankee 
phrase, “Use it up, wear it out, make 
it do, or do without.” 

All of the advertising uses the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development’s 
“Economic Policy for Rearmament” 
statement as source material, stressing 
these points as the ‘“what-to-do” 
about inflation: 

1. Strive for still 
production. 

2. Halt the upward spiral of prices 
and wages. 

3. Buy only for current needs; 
hold business inventories down. 

4. Save in every way; buy United 
States Defense Bunds. 


more efficient 


TO MOBILIZE merchants and manufacturers, housewives and officials in battling in- 


KENNETH B. HURD has become 
general manager of Puck—The 
Comic Weekly. He was formerly 
vice-president, director, Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc.; previously 
publisher, American Druggist. 


5. Support credit restrictions. 

6. Support higher taxes to help bal- 
ance the budget. 

7. Curtail all non-essential govern- 
ment spending and support moves 
towards this end. 

Clarence Francis, chairman of the 
board of General Foods Corp., is 
chairman of a special anti-inflation 
subcommittee of the Council’s Indus- 
tries Advisory Committee. Samuel C. 
Gale, vice-president of General Mills, 
Inc., and chairman of the Council’s 
Planning Committee, is temporary 
coordinator of the campaign. 

Mr. Francis appointed a special 
committee composed of Martin W. 
Clement, chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; T. J. Hargrave, 
president of Eastman Kodak Co.; 
Frank Folsom, president of the Radio 
Corporation of America. 

Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc., is 
the volunteer task force agency. 


flation, The Advertising Council has launched a campaign which is using all forms of 
media. The anti-inflation drive is here discussed by (left to right) Samuel C. Gale, 
vice-president, General Mills, Inc.; Clarence Francis, board chairman, General Foods 
Corp.; T. S. Repplier, president of the Council. Mr. Francis is chairman of special 
anti-inflation subcommittee, 40 business leaders of Industries Advisory Committee. 
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Ci Slabs cee Sag Ba i? 


In New York Drug Store 


MAY 1, 


19S 


product advertisers 


In 1950 used 
1,320,000 lines 


in The News... more than 30% of all drug 


store product advertising run in New York 
SIXTH consecutive year topping one million lines 


MORE THAN a quarter century of leadership 
in this field 


BECAUSE The News reaches more customers 
in all age groups and income brackets, 


delivers maximum volume at minimum cost... 


m One 


newspaper 
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Retail Trade Forecast for May, 1951 


Food sales appear to be holding up 
best, with current gains over last year 
still exceeding 10%, the degree of 
price gain. However, the greatest un- 
easiness is being generated over lag- 
ging activity in hard goods, for it is 
in these lines that the highest inven- 
tories have been accumulated. The 
value of department store stocks of 
home furnishings, for instance, are 
believed to be 40% greater than last 
year’s level, while stocks of radios, 
phonographs and television sets are 
three times as great as in 1950. Many 
of the special television sales now 
under way in the larger cities, where 
more than half of all families now 
have television installations, reflect 
second thoughts on the part of retail- 
ers about the wisdom of maintaining 
high inventories in these uncertain 
times. Among those states reporting 
better than average performances for 
this May (as compared with May of 
1950) are: Arizona, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Michigan, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Is- 
land, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Texas. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above aver- 
age are: Fresno, Cal. 119.9; Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 111.6; Lubbock, Tex. 
110.4; Columbus, Ga. 109.6; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 109.6; Waco, Tex. 
109.1; Royal Oak-Ferndale, Mich. 
109.0; Pittsburgh, Pa. 108.9; De- 
troit, Mich. 108.9; Muskegon, Mich. 
108.5; Eugene, Ore. 108.4; Char- 
lotte, N. C. 108.3; Mansfield, Ohio, 
107.6; Passaic-Clifton, N. J. 107.5; 
Lansing, Mich. 107.4; Flint, Mich. 
107.2; South Bend, Ind. 107.1; Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 106.9; Warren, Ohio, 
106.9; Forth Worth, Tex. 106.6. 


* 
Sales Management’s Research Depart- 
ment, with the aid of Econometric Insti- 


tute, Inc., maintains running charts on 
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the business progress of more than 200 
of the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 


The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given, 
the first being “City Index—1951 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
official 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a mar- 
ket. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 


The second figure, “City Index, 1951 
over 1950,” is similar to the first, except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and 
how business is today as compared with 
last year. 


The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1951 over 1950” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the Nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the 
change is more favorable than that for 
the U.S.A. The City-National Index is 
derived by dividing the index figure of 
the city by that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and _ cyclical 
movement. 


The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 


These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1950 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for May, 


City City 
Index Index $ 
1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. Vs. May 
1939 1950 1951 


UNITED STATES 
327.7 12120.00 


Alabama 


% Birmingham ... J 31.86 
% Gadsden : 4.78 
Mobile i i 10.58 
Montgomery ... , 9.05 


Arizona 


% Phoenix 7 108.7 104.5 19.44 
% Tucson 1 108.7 104.5 8.55 
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ONE OF NEW ENGLAND'S BEST 


‘ives (S.M. Forecast for May, 1951) (S.M. Forecast for May, 1951) | 
the City City | 
) of City City Nat'l City City Nat'l | at 
‘ure, Index Index Index $ Index Index Index $ | Superior in Every Sales Group 
tant 1951 1951 1951 (Million) 1951 1951 1951 (Million) | . . . 
good vs. vs. vs. May vs. vs. vs. May | eee in Both Quantity and Quality 
irily 1939 1950 1950 1951 1939 1950 1950 1951 | 
os | No matter how you look at Middle- 
lical | town, you see a plus. Middletown 
| jumps ahead of its New England popu- 
Georgia | lation rank in every Sales Management 
Arkansas aieniei a po sales category . in both total and 
died re : ; : A os 7 
og Fort Smith ... 365.5 95.6 91.9 5.08 ye Augusta ...... 346.2 109.0 104.8 7.65 | ‘amily sales! 
- ittle Rock 370.1 99.0 95.2 13.36 yColumb 412.4 114.0 109.6 8.62 . . 
tual Little Ree oa : scnieenaglit ‘ : . , For example . . . 63 in population— 
we Macon ....... 331.5 109.0 104.8 7.36 ; 7 
%& Savannah ..... 304.9 105.1 101.1 9.27 BUT 30 in total general merchandise, 
11 in per family . . . 39 in total furni- 
ture-household-radio, 10 in per family 
Dro- ‘ : : 
“a California - . . - 43 in total drug, 8 in per family 
+ a Hawaii . . . 48 in total retail, 17 in per family. 
rom Bakersfield 373.3 100.8 96.9 11.46 . 
Berkeley ..... 270.5 99.9 96.1 8.17 Honolulu ..... 307.1 102.4 98.5 21.62 You always get more in Middletown 
te Fresno .......- 425.4 124.7 119.9 a | eo IF you use the Press x ss only 
— ' a oe a Poo paper thoroughly covering Middletown 
ude — "989.3 102.4 98.5 46.06 Idaho and the Greater Middletown market. 
tion Pasadena ..... 337.9 1006 96.7 16.42 You Always Get MORE in 
our Riverside ..... 364.77 99.6 95.8 5.58 Boke .. 311.3 96.2 92.5 6.07 
vis- Sacramento =e 67 268 us  -".|UC"CCCC" MIDDLETOWN 
er- % San Bernardino .353.8 106.0 101.9 8.42 
of *% San Diego 387.6 109.1 104.9 32.60 
re- San Francisco 269.6 99.4 95.6 91.01 ‘ 
ing San Jose ..... 323.6 106.9 102.8 13.17 Illinois THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 
% Santa Barbara 302.0 104.2 100.2 6.19 als 
% Stockton ..... 326.3 107.3 103.2 10.67 Bloomington .. 281.6 99.8 96.0 . ais 
Ventura ...... 339.2 103.9 99.9 3.29 Champaign- DLETOWN, conn. 
Urbana ..... 337.0 102.6 98.6 7.38 
ble. Chicago ....... 281.1 101.8 97.9 374.72 _._ < OUR NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
ub- Danville ...... 297.6 98.0 94.2 4.91 The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
sti- Decatur ...... 288.3 101.7 97.8 8.13 
dex East St. Louis. 336.9 100.7 96.8 7.85 
- 1S Colorado Moline-Rock Island Ee ee ao ene ee 
E. Moline ... 308.5 99.5 95.7 10.15 
% Colorado Springs 308.1 107.4 103.3 5.70 i. ...... 282.9 103.7 99.7 15.22 
Denver ....... 293.6 103.3 99.3 45.97 
te Rockford ..... 320.7 109.4 105.2 12.38 ‘ 
Pueblo ....... 301.5 1008 96.9 6.03 Springfield 2972 1017 978 10.73 Latest Available Market Data 
| INDIANA’S 
| 
; . Indiana | 
| Connecticut | 
-. & Evansvill 9 103.3 99.3 13.29 | 
oa * Bridgeport 274.5 107.4 103.3  =17.79 Poy ol a jena nen re a MARKET 
er *% Hartford ..... 261.4 104.5 100.5 24.99 . 3391 10L8 97.9 seen | 
ath Middletown 217.2 100.7 96.8 2.28 aa a> ak aan ae | 28 Page Book of 
a= ok New Haven 225.3 110.1 105.9 17.30 Muncie a1 1810 97.3 a Data Covering the 
4 Stamford ..... 326.8 100.3 96.4 — «saa ; ; : am | 
f x South Bend ... 387.4 111.4 107.1 16.35 | 
5 we tte — a a =o Terre Haute .. 284.5 102.0 981 8.45 | FORT WAYNE, IND. 
i | 13 County Market 
¥ | Here is a brand-new market 
. Del lowa data book of up-to-the-minute 
a elaware information covering. the Fort 
{ ids . 288. 8 102.7 } : 
'. ; % Wilmington ~.. 330.6 107.5 103.4 18.91 1 2 268.3 — _ = | a sore a now geen 
+ : : . n vertisers and agen- 
1 «Cl Des Moines ... 287.0 99.6 958 20.78 . ere ee — g 
4 Sioux City ...-274.0 101.9 98.0 9.48 Ces UPON freques:, — : 
; Waterloo ..... 280.6 99.9 961 7.09 Retail sales, buying income, 
| employment, wholesale and re- 
District of Columbia tail outlets -.+4 wealth of in- 
00 formation pertaining to the mar- 
¥% Washington . 311.9 110.1 105.9 110.58 Kansas ket. Highly valuabie in the plan- 
. sa Miia aii adie ning of sales and advertising 
4 Hutchinson campaigns his ti writ 
86 z %& Kansas City ... 302.3 105.5 101.4 9.34 Ser Pe Se ee SEs. s WUD 
o- Topeka ...... 288.5 94.6 91.0 8.02 a copy. 
. Wichita 399.4 102.4 98.5 18.69 _ ‘ 
5s — Florida Che News-Sentinel 
. } 
¥% Jacksonville . 359.1 105.2 101.2 23.38 
Miami ....... 409.7 103.7 99.7 37.20 THE JOURNAL GAZETTE 
Orlando ...... 377.1 98.7 94.9 8.71 Kentucky Fort Wayne Newspapers, Inc., Agent 
Pensacola ..... 322.8 96.2 92.5 4.81 Fort Wayne, Ind. 
44 & St. Petersburg . 433.5 109.9 105.7 12.44 % Lexington 271.8 105.9 101.8 7.91 Represented by The Allen-Klapp Co. 
5 & Tampa ....... 389.2 102.4 98.5 15.80 Louisville ..... 318.1 103.3 99.3 36.68 
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iid The charm and romance of Maine 

= will make you a new person. This year 
have fun with your family . . . come 
to Maine! You'll enjoy the friendly 
Maine people... and real outdoor 
relaxation.... 


WRITE THIS NEWSPAPER FOR INFORMATION AND 
Visit US WHILE YOU ARE IN “VACATIONLAND” 


8/ 
Stretches into 


$7,135,850.00 


Essex County is one of the nation’s 
largest food markets . .. ranking 34th 
out of 3.072 counties. Salem City Zone 
with $38.459.000 food sales 
accounts for 30% of the Essex total. 


Food is a big item on local housewives’ 
shopping lists. They spend $840 a year 
. against $705 national- 
ly. And while the average U. S. house- 
wife allows 24c of every retail dollar 
for food, Salem City Zone housewives 
spend 32c. This difference adds up to 
a plus of $7.135.000 for food advertisers 
in Salem City Zone. 


for groceries . . 


There is only one sure way of selling 
this $38.459.000 food market 
through its local newspaper 


THE SALEM 
EVENING NEWS 


SALEM, MASS. 


Represented 
by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for May, 


City 


Index 


1951 
VS. 


1939 


Louisiana 


Baton Rouge 
New Orleans ... 
Shreveport 


Maine 


Bangor 
Lewiston-Auburn 
Portland 


Maryland 


Baltimore 
Cumberland 


Massachusetts 


% Boston 
Fall River 
Holyoke 
Lawrence 
Lowell 
Lynn 

% New Bedford 
Pittsfield 

* Salem 

¥% Springfield 

¥ Worcester 


Michigan 


% Battle Creek 

*% Bay City 

% Detroit 

* Flint a 
%& Grand Rapids 
% Jackson 

% Kalamazoc 

% Lansing 

% Muskegon 


1951) 
City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


106.1 
102.9 
108.6 
107.2 
104.7 
104.1 
106.2 
107.4 
108.5 


$ 
(Million) 
May 
1951 


RICHER? 


Choose a market where people 
can buy! The North Shore mar- 
ket is wealthy (annual income 
$142,587,468) and Jarge (Pop. 
—over 300,000). The LYNN 
ITEM, Lynn's oldest newspaper, 
with largest circulation and 
greatest advertising volume, is 
your best route to this richer 


market! 


Only A.B.C, newspaper in Lynn, Mass. 


Represented by Small, Brewer and Kent, 
CHICAGO e NEW YORK e BOS 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


GET RESULTS 


» LYNN 


with the 


PLEASE NOTE 
Those OTHER Packages 


We've been stressing Pittsfield’s 
plus food sales. But local consumers 
buy. other commodities in above- 
average quantities. Retail sales per 
family are $606 above the U. S. 
average . . . food $176 above... 
general merchandise $118 above... 
furniture-household-radio $30 above. 


Pittsfield is the metropolitan shop- 
ping center for families spending 
$112,535,000 $32,689,000 for 
food . . . $11,076,000 for general 
merchandise . $2,526,000 for 
drugs . . . $5,249,000 for. furniture- 
household products. 


The Berkshire Eagle . . . on record 
as one of the best read newspapers 

provides better than 100% 
coverage of the city zone, better than 
70% of the metropolitan area... . 
Learn how easily, profitably, the 
Eagle sells this market. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


EAGLE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Specjal 
Agency, Inc. 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M, Forecast for May, 


City City 
Index !ndex 
1951 1951 

vs. vs. 
1939 1950 


Michigan (Cont.) 


% Pontiac ...... 293.8 109.7 
% Royal Oak- 
Ferndale .... 434.0 113.4 

% Saginaw ...... 325.6 110.2 
Minnesota 

ere 218.2 101.3 

Minneapolis ... 265.7 102.4 

i er 228.1 97.2 
Mississippi 

Jackson ...... 407.0 102.5 
Missouri 

Kansas City ... 330.4 103.7 

St. Joseph .... 260.8 103.8 

St. Louis .... 275.8 101.5 

Springfield .... 338.0 103.8 
Montana 

WE se canara 350.6 101.6 

DE icacccen 197.7 95.0 

Great Falls ... 296.1 98.8 
Nebraska 

eee 298.8 99.5 
a ee 307.3 110.1 
Nevada 

Fe aidka Waceets 302.0 95.7 


New Hampshire 


Manchester ... 259.9 100.7 
WO irae oca-0% 237.8 100.2 


New Jersey 


\tlantic City .. 257.8 100.7 


*% Camden ...... 299.3 104.7 
Elizabeth ..... 273.7 102.8 
* Jersey City- 

Hoboken .... 220.1 97.7 
i 236.9 105.7 
%& Passaic-Clifton .312.0 111.8 
% Paterson ..... 268.5 105.5 

Co 265.8 98.8 
MAY 1, 1951 


1951) 
City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


105.5 


109.0 
106.1 


97.4 
98.5 
93.5 


99.7 
99.8 


97.6 
99.8 


97.7 
91.3 
95.0 


95.7 
105.9 


92.0 


96.8 
96.3 


96.8 
100.7 
98.8 


93.9 
101.6 
107.5 
101.4 

95.0 


$ 
(Million) 
May 
1951 


9.23 
62.99 
33.67 


9.36 


65.41 
6.65 


85.88 
7.74 


5.75 
4.37 
5.33 


10.28 
28.52 


6.07 


7.72 
3.02 


OUTSTANDING 


among “preferred” cities 


New Jersey’s outstanding market is Passaic-Clifton 

. . ranked by Sales Management for the last seven 
months as one of the top 15 markets in the entire 
country with “a national index well above the 
average.” 


Passaic-Clifton has been rated “preferred” by Sales Manage- 
ment every month in the last 13... a record unequalled by 
any other New Jersey city. Since September, Passaic-Clifton 
has led all other Highspot cities in the state with the greatest 
percentage gains in retail sales ... this month 11.8% higher 
than May, 1950, according to Highspot forecasts. 


One — and only one — newspaper offers adequate advertising 
coverage of this outstanding North Jersey market. 


THE HERALD-NEWS 
5] 968 abe ayia -—«OF':~ PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N. J. 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Sell the 
HIGHEST PAID Workers FIRST 


Markets are made up of pay envelopes . . . and your potential in 
a particular market depends on what's in those envelopes. 


Holyoke City Zone's 200 diversified plants represent a huge con- 
centration of Hampden County's industrial facilities. According to 
the U.S. Census of Manufactures, the highest wages in Massa- 
chusetts are paid to Hampden County wage-earners. 


This is just one of many reasons why Holyoke City Zone families 
are good families to cultivate. They earn well, live well, spend well. 
Total income, $138,281,000 . . . retail sales $85,208,000. 


No other newspaper covers the Holyoke City Zone as thoroughly 
. . . intimately . . . as the local news Transcript Telegram—family 
paper in more than 25,000 of the markets 31,200 homes. 


The Holyoke Transcript-lelegram 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Represented 
by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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. closest to the heart 
of the average people... 


| 


Localnews Readers 
Have the Brand Name Habit 


You spend your advertising dollars to make your brand name a vivid 
reality in consumers’ minds . . . so they'll recognize it immediately 
among all the brands on store shelves . . . and be able to visualize it 
at sight or sound of the name alone. 


Localnews readers already have that frame of mind. Their news- 
papers, unlike other dailies, are filled with human “brand names”... . 
that automatically bring familiar faces to mind. Names of neighbors, 
friends, acquaintances they meet on the street . . . in stores... at 
church, school, social, fraternal, business, political gatherings. No 
other daily medium can base its bid for attention on the assurance 
of satisfying that intimate interest. 


That’s why local news is . . . beyond question . . . the most interesting, 
the best read .. . day after day. That’s why the localnews daily is the 
basic advertising medium . . . closest to the heart of the average 
people—prospects for your brand. That’s why your advertising dollars 
are well spent when you make your brand name local news. 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 


The Julius Mathews 


Special Agency, Inc. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO ° PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON ° DETROIT ° PITTSBURGH ° SYRACUSE 


RETAIL 


SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for May, 1951) 


City 
Index 
1951 

vs. 
1939 


New Mexico 


x Albuquerque .. 639.5 


New York 


275.9 
Binghamton ... 247.1 
* Buffalo 


¥% Hempstead 
Township 


%& Jamestown 
New York 

% Niagara Falls 
Rochester 


Schenectady 
% Syracuse 


* Utica 


North Carolina 


Asheville 

* Charlotte 
Durham 

% Greensboro 
Raleigh 

¥% Salisbury 

%* Wilmington 
Winston-Salem 


SALES 


City 

City Nat'l 

Index Index 

1951 1951 
vs. vs. 

1950 1950 


109.9 105.7 


94.6 91.0 
93.1 89.5 
105.4 101.5 
100.2 96.3 


107.4 103.3 
104.4 100.4 
100.7 96.8 
108.0 103.8 
102.5 98.6 
103.3 99.3 

94.5 90.9 
106.8 102.7 

96.4 92.7 
104.5 100.5 


103.8 99.8 
112.6 108.3 

97.9 94.1 
109.9 105.7 
102.6 98.7 
107.1 103.0 
105.2 101.2 
101.0 97.1 


$ 
(Million) 
May 
1951 


13.11 


18.40 
9.24 
58.53 
5.86 


55.19 
4.91 
705.12 
8.59 
34.95 
3.59 
10.39 
22.97 
8.51 
10.96 


7.04 
17.10 
6.74 
12.25 
8.31 
2.77 
3.83 
7.92 
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—— RETAIL SALES l 
| (S.M. Forecast for May, 1951) SELL THE 
SALISBURY | an 
City City Nat'l 
‘ | Index Index Index $ | MIRROR 
iS VIT L 1951 1951 1951 (Million) | 
A A is. vs. vs. May 
| 1939 1950 1950 1951 | RE ADERS 
| . . . and you’ve 
in the chain of top-flight mar- | sold the ENTIRE 
, . ALTOONA, PA. MARKET 
kets in the great Piedmont area th 0 if tail R 
: with a yearly retai 
. in the South's No. ! State. y y ‘ 
sales volume exceeding 
| You cannot sell Salisbury- $90,000,000. 
| Rowan from the outside. The 
Soltshur POST makes nn note Advertising in the Altoona Mirror is 
Y . Y North Da | read daily in 98% of all Altoona homes, 
sales promotion complete. Fargo ........ 310.0 94.5 90.9 5.58 | and 95.4% of the homes in the Altoona 
(ABC) City Zone. 
Plus outstandin 
— ee 
merchandising support 
| 
Write for BRAND PREFERENCE SURVEY Ohio toona 
. | geAkron ....... 313.6 110.3 106.1 29.95 
%& Canton ....... 288.5 110.1 105.9 13.30 
‘ * Cincinnati 279.0 106.8 102.7 56.59 
% Cleveland ..... 278.9 106.5 102.4 103.17 
ye \ Columbus ..... 272.1 92.1 88.6 38.12 
4 7a } 
ra % Dayton ....... 303.6 105.1 101.1 28.45 
§ THE SALISBURY POsT~ x Mansfield ..... 309.5 111.9 107.6 5.85 
se ae Springfield 287.8 96.1 92.4 7.77 . 
tion ) w% Toledo ....... 308.4 106.4 1023 35.71 ALTOONA'S ONLY 
sed Warren ....... 332.5 111.2 106.9 6.35 
951 | | amie 269.5 108.7 104.5 18.92 EVENING NEWSPAPER 
WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY : 
Representatives Richard E. Beeler 
| Advertising Manager 
4 = rr, a oes oa eee 
: renee ’ — | 
THERE’S CONCENTRATED | 
13.11 Oklahoma 
| BUYIN w 
u G POWER IN | Bartlesville .... 283.3 101.2 97.3 2.04 
WINSTON-SALEM | Muskogee ..... 278.1 97.8 94.0 3.17 
| Oklahoma City . 319.4 100.9 97.0 25.81 
eS owe 329.8 101.7 97.8 19.69 
LOOK AT THE EVIDENCE = T — 
se orristown, 
18.40 
ba Penna., as _ Norris- 
5. 
A 9-County Market , 
5.86 9 on | town retailers and 
Oregon 
5.19 RETAIL SALES g Philadel hi d rt 
4.91 $254,064,000* we Eugene ....... 437.7 112.7 1084 6.96 phia depart- 
5.12 neiiea || Portland ..... 298.1 105.5 101.4 48.18 ; 
ai *Sales Management, i ee 335.2 89.4 86.0 6.00 
ment stores 
8.59 1951 Survey of : 
4.95 Buying Power i d 
pe j o—you MUST use 
0.39 | 
2.97 ia < the newspaper 
e JOURNAL 
8.51 the only & SEN i ° e 
aaa rich, ‘arowing’® that ! Pennsylvania on the inside eee 
0. Outh’s No, 4 st et in the 
The JOURNAL 4 0°: * Allentown 281.8 105.6 1015 12.06 
the only paper i Altoona ...... 211.3 103.1 99.1 5.96 the one and only 
) | & Bethlehem 328.8 111.2 106.9 6.28 d 
market, Chester ...... 286.1 92.5 88.9 6.61 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for May, 


City City 

Index Index $ 

1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. ’ May 

1939 1950 1951 


Rhode Island 


% Providence . 249.0 
Woonsocket 259.4 


108.5 104.3 
101.8 97.9 


NGLE 
™ BLANKET 


MORE than a oo 
towns and villages = 
round the prosper : 
50,000-plus people 


city- 
Woonsocket. bgp were 


*q trading 


concrete 


Representatives: Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


Affiliated: WWON, Wwon-FM 


F RKET 
COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S pLus MA 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M, Forecast for May, 1951) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index 
1951 1951 1951 
vs. vs. vs. 
1939 1950 1950 


South Carolina 


Charleston 
Columbia 
% Greenville 
¥% Spartanburg 


South Dakota 


Aberdeen 


Sioux Falls . 315.6 


Tennessee 


% Chattanooga 

% Knoxville 

% Memphis 
Nashville 


Texas 


¥% Amarillo 
Austin 


*% El Paso 
*% Fort Worth 
Galveston 
% Houston 
% Lubbock 
San Antonio 
*% Waco 
Wichita Falls . 


113.5 109.1 
101.9 98.0 


Utah 


*% Ogden 


iia 107.5 103.4 
Salt Lake City 


101.3 97.4 


Vermont 


Burlington .. 98.8 95.0 
Rutland ...... 94.7 91.1 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 103.55 99.5 
we Newport News 106.8 102.7 
Norfolk ...... 93.6 90.0 
Portsmouth ... 99.5 95.7 
Richmond ..... 94.0 90.4 
Roanoke 102.9 98.9 


Washington 


Seattle 99.8 96.0 
Spokane 102.8 98.8 
% Tacoma 104.8 100.8 
Yakima 100.7 96.8 


West Virginia 

. 296.1 
. 295.3 
. 280.1 


100.4 96.5 
100.8 96.9 
102.9 98.9 


Charleston 
Huntington 
Wheeling 


$ 
(Million) 
May 
1951 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for May, 1951) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index index Index $ 

1951 1951 1951 (Millio: 

vs. vs. vs. May 

1939 1950 1950 1951 


Wisconsin 


% Appleton 
Green Bay 
Madison 
Milwaukee 
Racine 
Sheboygan 
Superior 


Wyoming 
Casper 
Cheyenne 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for May, 


City City 
Index Index $ 
1951 1951 (Million ) 
vs. vs. May 
1941 1950 1951 


CANADA 


Alberta 


% Calgary 
% Edmonton 


British Columbia 


% Vancouver 
Victoria 


Manitoba 


Winnipeg 


New Brunswick 
Saint John .... 197.7 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 


Ontario 


Hamilton 


%* Toronto 
%* Windsor 


Quebec 


% Montreal 
Quebec 


Saskatchewan 
Regina , 94.6 89.2 8.84 


MANAGEMENT 


6.60 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Continues its 


DOMINANT LEADERSHIP 


IN GROCERY ADVERTISING VOLUME 


among Chicago Newspapers 


Year after year—as far back as the records go — the Daily News — Chicago's 
HOME Newspaper—has been overwhelmingly FIRST in GROCERY ADVERTISING. 
National food manufacturers and Chicago retail grocers, fully cognizant of this 
dominant leadership, have placed more advertising in the Daily News than in any 
other Chicago daily newspaper. 


IN THE FIRST 3 MONTHS OF 1951 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS PUBLISHED 


920,078 LINES OF TOTAL GROCERY ADVERTISING 


THIS WAS 44.3% OF ALL FOOD ADVERTISING 
APPEARING IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


The Leaders? TOTAL GROCERY ADVERTISING* PLACED IN CHICAGO 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS DURING THE FIRST THREE MONTHS OF 1951 

Per Per Per 

Newspaper Retall Cent General Cent Total Cent 
Daily News (Eve.) 525,335 48.2% 394,743 39.9% 920,078 44.3% 

Her.-Amer. (Eve.) 331,233 30.4 180,318 18.2 511,551 24.6 

Sun-Times (Morn.} 84,362 7.7 59,629 6.0 143,991 6.9 

Tribune (Morn.)} 148,818 13.7 354,480 35.9 503,298 24.2 
Total 1,089,748 100.0% 989,170 100.0% 2,078,918 100.0% 
*Liquor linage omitted. Source: Media Records, Inc. 


First in Retail Gist in General Gist in Total 
Grocery Aduertising 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: CHICAGO 


MIAMI BEACH: LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 
NEW YORK OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE: Southern Publications Story, Brooks & Finley Ine. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza Free Press Building 420 Lincoln Road 624 Guaranty Building 
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THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS-TV 
364,123 DAILY « 293,426 SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 


GROCERY STORE 
WEEKLY BOUTS 


IN THE BATTLE OF 
INSTANT COFFEES 


Each week, THE BAYONNE TIMES sends its staff 
of investigators into a |0% _ cross-section of all 
Bayonne retail grocery outlets. Currently a 10 week 
continuing survey is featuring INSTANT COFFEES. 
The weekly sales are tabulated by brands, type of 
outlet, sizes, and other pertinent data. 

Send or call for complete details of current and 

contemplated grocery store surveys. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


“"Bayonne cannot be sold from the outside"’ 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 


NO STRINGS ATTACHED 


Challenging promotional proposition sought 
in consumer goods field by proven sales or- 
ganizer. Five years' advertising, merchan- 
dising and sales experience with leading 
manufacturer. Travel no obstacle. Write 
pronto for photo, and resume of past suc- 
cesses. Box 2775, Sales Management, 38é 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Ways to Get Extra Pull 
From Your Mail Surveys 


Six steps that have brought 70 to 93% response to questionnaires 
sent out by Crowell-Collier. Pre-testing and 25-cent piece are keys. 


That Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Co. wins from 70 to 93% returns 
from its mail surveys is pudding-proof 
that ‘‘careful preparation and han- 
dling do pay off,” says Ray Robin- 
son, director of research for the pub- 
lishers. 

Reporting on the success he has 
had with mail surveys conducted by 
Crowell-Collier and its magazines, 
Collier's, Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, and The American Magazine, 
Mr. Robinson offers these guides for 
achieving good and unbiased results: 


1. Have a thorough understanding 
of the product or field you're re- 
searching. 

2. Compose a questionnaire that 
is attractive, easy to fill out and of 
interest to all receiving it. 


3. Pre-test this questionnaire to 
guard against respondents’ misunder- 
standing. 

4. Decide upon the kind of premi- 


um enclosure or inducement which 
will pull the maximum response. 


5. Be painstaking and develop the 
right kind of letter to accompany the 
inquiry. 

6. Follow up the original mailing 
with one or more reminders. 

“Above all,” advises Mr. Robin- 


son, “make the questionnaire easy 


to fill out. Create the illusion of 
briefness by using attractive type, 
good layout and plenty of open space 
for respondents to write. 

“After the preliminary question- 
naire has been prepared, turn it over 
to experts in the given field, product 
or industry for criticism. 

‘Then, to insure complete under- 
standing by respondents, pre-test it 
among average consumers because it 
is surprising what different terms 
there can be for the same thing in 
various parts of the country.” 

Though many researchers look ask- 
ance at special inducements to get 
questionnaires answered, Mr. Robin- 
son reports, ‘““At Crowell-Collier we 
have long used the U. S. quarter 
dollar enclosure as an inducement for 
increasing returns—and with con- 
siderable success.”” He has found the 
quarter as valuable as the dollar bill 
because “it’s the psychology and 
not the value of the enclosure that 
counts. Lesser coins and stamps, how- 
ever, have proven far less effective.” 

His experience shows that the use 
of a magnetic enclosure both cuts 
cost of a mail survey and produces 
a more representative sample. 

The phrasing of the accompanying 
letter is all-important and Mr. Robin- 
son advises couching it in “warm, 
human, friendly and very apprecia- 
tive language to make up for cold 
paper and ink.” 


sleep in quiet comfort 


novels “aufair 
flsennox 


$T. LOUIS 1, MO. Ye 


WANTED 


Top flight executive for Manager of 
division of large old established West 
Coast firm in food industry. Annual 
volume this division about 20 million. 
Responsible for operations of the di- 
vision including production, sales and 
administrative activities. Experience 
with a reputable food broker or with 
a distributing organization for food 
products essential. Three years of the 
full-time business experience shall have 
been in a sales supervisory or mangeri- 
al capacity. Sakes experience in butter, 
cheese, evaporated and powdered milk 
products desirable. Age 35-50. Salary 
open. Write full details including work 
history with names of companies, sal- 
aries received, names of supervisors, 
plus other personal data, including edu- 
cational background. Replies will be 
held in confidence. Write Box 2776. 
Sales Management, 386 4th Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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Aero Mayflower Transit Co. ....... <a 
Agency: Sidener and Yan Riper, Inc. 

Altcona Mirror .......-eeeeeeeeeececees 91 

American Airlines ........-- oeee--ard Cover 


Agency: Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. .... 47 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


American Telephone & Telgraph Co. 


(Classifiled) ..cccccccccccccccces " 55 

Agency: Cunningham & Walsh, 

The American Weekly ........--+++++- 9 
Agency: J. Walter + ASAE Company 

Artkraft Sign Co. .....cceeeceevecees . 74 
Agency: Wendt Adv. Agency 

Bayonne Times ........eeeeeeeecees aoe 
Aaency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 

Berkshire Eagle ......-.-ceeeeeececeees 88 

Booth Michigan Newspapers ..... eeremarate 32 
Agency: The Fred M. Randall Company 

Buffalo Evening News ......--- eeceecsie's 56 
Agency: The Moss-Chase Company 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co. .......-- 27 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 

Canton Repository .......--+++e+5 inode ae 
Agency: H. M. Klingensmith Co. 

Capital Airlines ........-- pe maleeeievnnes 11 
Agency: Lewis Edwin Ryan, Inc. 

Chicago Daily News ......--+-- en . 


Agency: Patton, Hagerty and Sullivan, Inc. 
Chicago Sun-Times ......--.+++> ‘ oe a 
Agency: John W. Shaw Advertising, ‘te 
Chicago Thrift-Etching Corporation ...... 78 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc. 


Chicago Tribune .........- coccece Sem Gover 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ..... pacawe sonou “ae 


Agency: Lang, Fisher and Stashower, “tg 


Country Gentleman .......--++++. a 
Agency: Lamb and Keen 


Davenport Times-Democrat ..........+++ 68 
Agency: The L. W. Ramsey Advertising Agency 
Delfa Airlines ...cccccccccccccccs ea 


Agency: Burke Dowling Perna Inc. 


Des Moines Register & Tribune .......... 29 
Agency: The Buchen Company 


Detroit News .....-.eee0% pesessiowseees 66 
Agency: W. B. Doner & Company 
Detroit Times ..cccccccccccccccecs aoe ae 


Agency: Wolfe-Jickling-Conkey, Inc. 


First Three Markets Group ............ 65 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 

Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Assoc. ..... 30 
gency: Grant Advertising, Inc. 

Fort Wayne Newspapers ..............- 87 
gency: Miller Agency Co. 

PRC INS 2: 660 aera echt pcan a cuaanetcs 7 
Agency: Wortman, Barton & Gould, Inc 

te, er me 12-13 
gency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 

Se SOC Te 2 
\gency: Hickey Murphy St. George, Inc. 

STG ns Ser ono tawieseennwusacene 61 
\gency: Erwin Wasey & Company, Inc. 

STOO BROR:, Ts 6 ccc ceca esiesd 2nd Cover 


Agency: Beaumont & Hohman, Inc. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Heinn Co. 
Agency: Paulson- uted & Assoc., Inc. 


re 


Holyoke Transcript Telegram ........ oe ae 
Schuyler Mopper Go. ..cccccccccsocsecs 49 
Hotel Lennox & Mayfair ...........- oa ae 


Agency: Gardner Advertising Co. 


Houston Chronicle ........... pie wees 64 
Agency: Ritchie Advertising Manin 


Industrial Distribution ..............-- 63 

Industrial Equipment News ............- 3 
Agency: Robert H. Ramage 

KSL (Salt Lake City) ...... siasmuarewieeae 67 
Agency: Axelsen Advertising Agency 

Kansas City Star ......... pr earernneteeieneet 31 

EE caw ccaweeuvewanees aoe 33 
Agency: R. J. Potts, Calkins & Holden 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. ..... aise etdveterecavas - 77 


Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 


Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co... 4 
Agency: Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 


Louisville Courier-Journal .............. 94 
Agency: Zimmer-McClaskey Advertising 


ne ee te . eawavenie 88 
Agency: Dowd, Redfield & dulnabene, Inc. 


Julius Mathews Special Agency ......... 90 

McCall's ...... CHed NeW C0 oS HOS SedLeeee 1 
Agency: Walter Weir, Inc. 

Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers ......16-17 
Agency: William Esty Co., Inc. 

We SNES avenue see weweaiesees ‘aww 79 
Agency: August Dorr hacen 

oo ee ee 87 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co, ...... niece. 


Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Gdearn, Inc. 


Moline Dispatch & Rock Island Argus .... 57 
Agency: Mace Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Newark Evening News ...... eatnas ae 

New York News .........c.ee0- jaawwes 85 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Co., 

Re Oe NI aio otk ee a ncawisbiceeeuie 60 
Agency: Schwab & Beatty, Inc. 

Norristown Times-Herald ............ coo. 


North Carolina Dept. of Conservation & 


ONE, eine eGeiscedinnacwes ° 46 
Agency: Bennett Advertising, tee. 
Parade Publications, Inc. ....... atakiown 59 
Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates, Inc. 
Passaic Herald News ....... Venema 89 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin ........... 34 


Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Portland (Me.) ieatnenteanintsts & — 


Telegram ...... ar ueeaate oeeeecs 88 
Practical Builder. ...... eer corer ee 23 
Agency: Hal Stebbins, Inc. 
Progressive Farmer .......... ovoeweew 14 
Agency: Albert Sidney Noble 
PO PN 6 


Agency: Ellington & Company, Inc. 


Remington Rend, Inc, ...cccccccccccces 22 
Agency: Leeford Advertising aannee, Inc. 


Seay THA TINE 6 0os oc cisccvecceccse 
Sales Management .............+-. see ae 
WD UE he sic sivas seaescsios seeeeus 80 
Agency: Geo. F. Koehnke, Inc. 
SO GND 65 sce cctcdiceeveseccces a: 
Agency: The J. Somme Srentioy pubeeritdng 
Sioux City Journal & Tribune ...... sateen 
State Teachers Magazine .............. 81 
Agency: M. Glen Miller, Advertising 
ee ee 19 


Agency: L. E. McGivena & Co. 


Tacoma News Tribume ......ccccccccces 20 
Agency: The Condon Company, Inc. 


U. S. News & World Report .......... 51 
Agency: The Caples Company 


VanSant, Dugdale & Company ......... 80 

WHO CHG THNIINEE ce ceciccnicccncesess 5 
Agency: Doe-Anderson bvarttang Agency 

er 73 
Agency: Evans & Associates Advertising 

Wall Street Journal ........... paves sou 74 
Agency: Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 

Winston-Salem Journal & Sentinel ....... 91 
Agency: Bennett Advertising, Inc. 

PY ee ee 92 


Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, Inc. 


ret 24-25 
Robt. B, Young ........ pase ahem ares 81 


SALES DIRECTOR 


Demonstrated national experi- 
ence in modern sales manage- 
ment “know-how.” 


Successful record of accom- 
plishment in: 

Sales planning and promotion 

Training and supervision of 

national sales force 

Market surveys 

Advertising 

Merchandising 

Foreign market development 
Forceful, inspiring personality; experi- 
enced, energetic leader; college graduate. 
Connection desired with responsible 
manufacturer, where compensation will 
be commensurate with demonstrated 
ability and accomplishment. 

Box 2777 


Sales Management 
386-4th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Does YOUR sales operation need strength- 

ening in any of these phases? 
.-Sales Administration 

caceae Sales Direction 

metas Sales Controls 

aechtnee Sales Promotion 

eeratetea Sales Budgeting 

ovens Sales Training 

eer Sales to Government 


If you’ checked four or more of those items, 
you may secure the services of a young (41!) 
sales executive with direct experience in all of 
them. Outline briefly your requirements, and 
send for resume to Box 2774, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 4th Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
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COMMENT 


THAT SPARE TIRE 


Detroit’s bright and shiny new cars now are rolling 
oft the assembly lines minus that familiar, comforting, 
spare tire. 


Will this curb on tires bring about in time a change 
in the ways companies travel their salesmen ? 


Whatever the answer, it’s probably not too early to 
work out some alternatives. Rubber may be temporarily 
short. But it’s beginning to be obvious for some civilian 
goods manufacturers that the problem is not so much how 
to allocate to a hungry market, but how to drum up 
enough orders to keep the factory rolling at top capacity. 
‘That requires salesmen out making calls—plenty of them. 


[f rubber continues short it could be that the way a 
salesman takes care of his own car—or a company-owned 
or rented car—will have a great deal to do with his own 
sales effectiveness. Most of us have grown up in an era 
when we could use, neglect or abuse our cars, and then 
get another one. ‘The long life that could be gotten out 
of American cars amazed us—and auto producers too— 
when we had to take care of them during World War II. 


This World War II experience set a number of com- 
panies to devising ways to extend the useful life of their 
Heet cars and to lower operating and maintenance costs. 
The Society of Automotive Engineers is playing a key part 
in relating technical engineering data to cost of sales. 


One company particularly active in winning coopera- 
tion of its sales force in taking better care of fleet cars 
is the General Foods Corp., New York, which operates 
some 1,200 salesmen’s cars. 


General Foods works closely with the National Safety 
Council on accident prevention. GF makes safety the 
responsibility of every salesman. One incentive is a safety 
record sticker placed on the dashboard of each GF car 
each month. Following the salesman’s name are these 
words: “. . . has driven without an accident since .. .” 
When a GF salesman’s safety record is good he can expect 
i letter from his boss. If it’s bad, he’s sure to have a talk 
with the GF regional manager. 


General Foods carries its program to a logical conclu- 
sion. Accidents run up a company’s operating costs, 
placing an additional burden upon the salesmen them- 
selves. GF spells it out. GF has worked out various 
tables. One, for example, points out to salesmen that 
to offset the cost of a $25 accident, it’s necessary to sell 
100 cases of a GF product, or 1,000 pounds of another. 


This is just one specific idea which has both emergency 
and peacetime merit. But the need for conservation of 
tires, or prevention of accidents, obvious though it may 
seem, is not likely to be carried out effectively in a com- 
pany unless top management gets behind it. 


Intelligent conservation measures taken now could keep 
the shoe from pinching later on. 
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CONGRESSIONAL FAIRYLAND 
(Part II*) 


Congress is paying close attention to the role of selling 
but in reverse. 


The House of Representatives has just given the axe 
to funds, available each year since 1937, for distributive 
education. 


The House has adopted and sent to the Senate the 
appropriations bill, H. R. 3709, which declares on page 
14, lines 3, 4 and 5 “that no part of this appropriation 
shall be available for vocational education in distributive 
occupations erie cae 


H. R. 3709 appropriates money for training in both 
agriculture and in industry under the guidance of the 
United States Office of Education. But if the Office 
of Education should decide that there still is need for 
training in retail selling . . . well, H. R. 3709 specifically 
declares that it would be illegal for any money appro- 
priated for farm and labor training to be used for train- 
ing in selling. 


The House of Representatives, in effect, has declared, 
“We no longer believe that selling—retail selling—is a 
problem.” 


Do you agree? 


We don’t believe that the many manufacturers whose 
products have come under scrutiny in our Adventures 
in Shopping (See page 62 of this issue.) would agree. 


We don’t believe that the TV set manufacturers 
who've had to lay off plant workers (not because of 
lack of materials but rather lack of orders) would agree. 


We don’t believe that manufacturers and distributors 
who just had to borrow additional money to carry stocks 
until they can find buyers would agree. 


We don’t believe that retail stores would agree. 


And we know darn well that anyone who shops 
retail would not agree. 


It’s pretty obvious that the profession of selling st 
has much ground to cover in acquainting all levels 
Government with the role of selling. 


The bill to kill funds for distributive education 
now in the Senate. The Senate bill can be amend 
to include funds for retail sales training. But it wor 
be unless members of the Senate are convinced that bu 
ness really wants—and needs—to have distributive ed 
cation. Sales executives are in the best position to infor 
the Congress of this need. Silence at this point would |e 
interpreted as lack of interest. 


Address your letters to each one of your two Senator 
care of the Senate Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ 


* For Part I, see SM, April 15, 1951, page 100. 
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